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Important Books on 


Nature Study and Botany 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Long’s Home Geography ‘ -25 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . . +590 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees +40 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life 

Dana’s Plants and Their Children 

Needham’s Outdoor Studies ° 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
North America,$ .60; Asia . ‘ 
South America, $ .60; Europe (Nearly Ready ) 


Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany ° ‘ 

The Same, with Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora 

How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora ° : ‘ 

School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and Flora 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany ° 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany (Woop) ... 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist (Wittis) . 
Burnet’s School Zoology & 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 
Steele’s Popular Zoology ° 


AMERICAN BOOK con PANY 


New YorkK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


The Twelfth Census. 


Of the United States furnishes information concerning pvpulation, 
productions, industzies, etc., as existing in 1900, essential for earliest 
practicable introduction into text-books of school geography. The re- 
turns of population were soon formulated and given out by the Census 
Office. Advance figures were promptly furnished in the Recent Geogra- 
phical Events of Maury’s Manual of Geography, and full population 
results incorporated in the body of the text of the 1901 edition. Census 
returns of manufactures, productions, etc., have only begun to be issued. 
They require much time for comparison and tabuletion. 

This is an illustration of how Maury's Manual keeps abreast of 
geographic changes. Maury’s Elementary, in its new and attractive 
form, is a favorite with a wide circle of teachers. 


4 
Choice Reading. 

Supplementary, for various school grades, is furnished by our Stand- 
ard Lit-rature Series, which now embraces fifty numbers, running 
from Cooper’s Spy to Scott’s Waverley, and including, besides other 
works of these two famous authors, representative volumes of Irving, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Dickens, Gold- 
smith, ete., etc. 

A large part of these are complete works or complete selections, and 
some are condensed for convenient adaptation to school reading. 

Opportunity for an easy and attractive introduction to Good Litera- 
ture is thus afforded. Full descriptive list, with low prices, sent on re- 
quest. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


GERMAN 


Des Kindes Erstes Buch | Der Praktische Deutsche 
With a Complete German-English Vocabulary 
By WILHELM RIPPE By U. JOS. BEILEY 
12mo, Boards, 40 Illustrations. 40 cents 12mo, Cloth, 251 pages. #1.00 


: Der Praktische Deutsche is arranged after the 
Among our German school books there is | pjan of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais Pratique. but it 
none of this kind. We have many grammars, | '8 by DO means a mere transiation of that book. 
., | The original pian has been preserved, but the exer- 
also many readers, but a grammar for chil- claes and to the. particular 
° needs of the students o erman. le aim has 
dren is a contradicto in adjecto, and the Ger- | heen to provide the material necessary to enable 
man readers for English-speaking children are | the learner to converse with Germans in their lan- 
: guage, and to arrang3 itin such an order that the 
too high — too abstract. study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. 
Copies will be sent for examination when desired. 
Complete catulogue also sent on demand. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), NEW YORK 


College Algebra. 


A text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges. By Lronarp EvGENnE 
-Dicxson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the University 


of Chicago. 


Treating only the subjects usually given in the college course in Algebra, 
with a more detaiied treatment of the more difficult topics. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be forwarded postpaid by the publisher on 
receipt of the retail price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
43 and 45 East 19th St. . .. . . . NEW YORK CITY. 


vii + 214 pages. 


From RANDALL J. CONDON, Supt. of Schools, Everett, Mass. : 


‘+My own appreciation of the excellent ‘Inductive Course in English’ may be best shown by the statement that we have begun the 
purchase of these books for our own use. Throughout the books there is constant evidence that the course has been set by one who is 
An excellent course and one that is sure .to be appreciated 


familiar with the needs and capacities of grammar school pupils. 
as it becomes known.”’ 


Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English consists of English Grammar; 
Language Lessons ; and for third and fourth grades First Book. Samples for 20 cts. each 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 
BOSTON - NEW YORK — GHIGAGO. 


i733 TRUTHFUL PERSON can always be depended upon,’ ‘sO 
cana Pencit. George Washington was noted, among 
, other qualities, for his strict adherence to truth, and like 
him the Dixon Pencits are first in school, first in business, and first 
in the hearts of all who love a smooth, easy-writing pencil that will 
keep its point and not need sharpening every blessed minute. 


Mention this paper and send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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NOT Do. 
FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 35 1 Publishers 

Now that Theodore Roosevelt has be- FOR GRAMMAS vr hppa Fs Spat 1045 (Verticular’, 1046 (Vertigraph), MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
come President of the United States, he For Vartical Writing ' 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. | New Yorx, Cincomatt, Cutcago, Boston 
is virtually a prisoner within the-confines GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, pen-maker hasite LLYN & BACON 
at She county of the Beas, John Street, New York. JOSEPH OILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Golé Agent. BOSTON, MASS. 
and has not the many liberties allowed to LETON & COMPANY 


PP 


an ordinary citizen. ; 
. » WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 
One of the unwritten laws which will Vacation Tour to Europ C. Light Weight, % oz. Adjustable. Dur- AKER & TExtO® COMPANY 
govern President Roosevelt is that he July 5th to Sept. Ist. fetal, Lie Fiat. on Y. 
cannot leave the country. But two Pres- | Specially arranged for those whose time is limited {ub BOSTON, MASS. ; 


No hurry, but not a mo- 


used r to the summer vacation. 
ae ta bee ae of violating ment wasted. Special features not found in other 


that law. The first was President Arthur. | tours. FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
He was accused of crossing into Canada | HOLLAND, and ENGLAND. First-class through- 


Address 
while ona fishing excursion, and the | "tty limited. Portland, Me. 


EYESHADE Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Trade Mark, 7: 32d Street, Bayonne, N. J. UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 

PHILA., N, Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 


charge occasioned much _ excitement. 
Grover Cleveland, while on a hunting TRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
trip to North Carolina, sailed around A WELCOME GIFT IN ANY CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK anv BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANAGAN COMPANY, A 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Cape Hatteras, and was thus obliged to 
go outside the three-mile limit, and this, 
in the minds of many, constituted leav- 
ing the United States. 

This rule does not apply to any official Ww. ily 
but the President. 

Kings and queens are not bound so “ =n 
tightly as is the President of the United smi ” 
States. Note the Queen of Englands} The Overland Limited 
visit to France, the present visit of the | ome 
Czar of Russia to France, and the travels | [Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
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of other prominent European monarchs. | west. It runs on time, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
President Roosevelt cannot go away. every day in the week, TFYEATH & COMPANY. D. GC 
He cannot delegate his powers to an- | via the UNION PAUIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, R > . . . 
other. This is one of those “unwritten | Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any HOTEL Ef | E 1 O BEL 
laws” that are so powerful in their effect. | time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. from the East, you Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. eter bodites we 
A foreign legation or embassy is foreign | can be sure of catching * The Overland Limited. , N.Y. 
ground. This is actually so if the ground | Trough Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smoking,/., .. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
upon which the legation or embassy and Library Cars. Summer Rates NEW YORK, N. Y. 
stands is owned by the government. Send for advertising matter. $1.00 per Day upward. OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
A foreign ship in port is foreign terri- W. MASSEY. N.E. F. and Pass. Agent,, from Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
tory, and the President cannot step his Union Pacific Railroad Co., ag COMPAN 7. 
foot on board. No foreign ruler has any 176 Washington Street, Boston. | piovated to ana Street, from which Hotel is one BOSTON, MASS. 
such restrictions placed upon him. Pres- | R. TEN BROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, minute’s walk. ENKINS P WILLIAM R. 
ident Roosevelt may not formally call on 287 Broadway, New York NEW YORK, N. 
any one but a President-elect, an ex- Send postal for descriptive booklet. EE & SHEPARD 
President, a President of a foreign State | Tourist Cars W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. BOSTON, MASS. 
-or a reigning monarch visiting Washing- ON THE IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
ton. This ancient ruling comes down to PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
us from George Washington’s time. Boston & Maine Railroad. ONGMANS, GREEN & C 
0. 
President Roosevelt should not accept an ' ars NEW YORK, N. Y. 


invitation to dinner. It is an impro- OTHROP PUBLISHING CO 
priety, but has lately been ignored. Pres- Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- LOWEST RATES L BOSTON, MASS. ¥ 
ident Roosevelt should not receive aNy- | tween the atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated ® ® ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
body but very intimate friends on Sun- by the Nickel Plate and its connections. Tourist ast rain ervice . NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
day. This still holds good at this late | cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
= dations, with same class of mattress and other bed, BETWEEN NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e President cannot carry a personal | clothing, that are provided in the regular Pullman , ’ ' 
_ ecard. One card does for all PreSidents. | Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave BOSTON yp CHICAGO Mo CLUBE, ser & CO 
The card reads just “The President.” | Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San root 
Only on election day will he be entitled | Francisco Tuesdays and Friday8. Berths in these St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis M C K a eed Se ee ee 
to answer to his real name as any private | tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates ERRIAM COMPANY @ a 


citizen, and that will be when he steps up Conveniences are offered without extra cost AND ALL POINTS SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
to the lls to be challenged. for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- ’ ° 

He ane accept cdma gifts of any | @ffording every facility for comfort on a long jour- WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. ORSE COMPANY ’ THE 
kind from anybody. All gifts presented ney, especially for families travelling with chil- -75ats cA : NEW YORK, N. Y. 
by various other natiina. 4 American | “ten. Lowest rates may be obtained always via Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Tees 2h ee WO. 
Presidents generally find their way into the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. Through Trains. HARRISBURG, PA. 

For special information regarding all trains on 

the National Museum. A President the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee touristcars, N EW 8 O N & COMPANY 


should never allow himself to be inter- consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 


For tickets and information apply at any NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
viewed. Two have—Tyler and Cleve- L. P. BURGESS, N. E.P. A.. 


principal ticket office of the Company. ® gaol COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
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WITH WHICH THIS LETTER HAS Washington’s Birthday RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
ALLIED ITSELF TO LITERATURE. _ Arbor Day of LY 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter Scott, William Words- y a oe mt ky H & CO. 
worth; Washington Irving, William Make- KEEPS Thanksgiving Day HEWELL & CO ; THOMAS R 
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Ralph Waldo Oliver Wendell Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, BONS, CHARLES 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton S8q., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. Epwarp Ti1cnener: A great source of 
error is fatigue. 

SuPERINTENDENT W., P. Minnesota: 
ing takes the place of a good text-book. 

Prato: All my good is magnetic, and I educate 
not by lessons, but by going about my business. 

GuLapsToNnE: All time and money spent in training 
the body pays a larger interest than any other in- 
vestment. 

SuPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: No 
home study should be required of children below the 
high school. 

SuPERINTEDENT J. W. Carr, Anderson, The 
moral instruction of the child is the highest duty 
imposed upon teachers. 

Proresson D, Wuirney : speak 
fifty times as much as they write, and yet pronunci- 
ation has received much less attention than spelling. 


Noth- 


PresipENtT CHARLES W. Harvard: A 
roaming child on a country farm learns from nature 
what it is almost impossible to furnish by urban 
training. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. C. Hucues, Alameda, Cal.: 
A child who has cultivated a taste for books which 
are wholesome and sensible will have no patience 
with the trashy kind. 

ALLEN Wuite, Kansas: The country 
school teacher who moans and groans because she is 
wasting a fifty-dollar talent on a thirty-dollar district 
needn’t worry; she is mistaken. 

Principat O. M. Becker, “Chicago: Let children 
too old to be reached by truancy laws be induced to 
come to the schoolhouse to clubs, literary societies, 
or something that will interest them, 


SupERINTENDENT H, W. Lut, Newport, R. 
Those teachers who can lift their children by their 
own personality may be excused for many minor de- 
ficiencies in method of teaching and school manage- 
nent, 


J. G. Fircn: It is a very common fault to suppose 
that your rawest and least-trained teacher should be 
put to your lowest class, whereas it is in the lowest 
class that the highest professional skill is often 
wanted. 

Dr. J. L. Coox, University of Minnesota: One 
can get along without instruction in this or that 
branch, but he can not get along without a healthy 
body. Good lungs, a good heart, and good digestion 
are the elements of health. 


Success: Only in service does a man find his life 
and save it, The idler joins the procession of the 


perishing. He is the degenerate, the parasite among 
men— kindred to the fruitless mistletoe of the 


forest, the eyeless fish of the cave. 


FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BY ELISHA BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 

At its meeting on June 12, 1901, the Chicago 
school board resolved by a. vote of thirteen to three 
to begin providing free text-books for all pupils in 
the first four grades of the public schools. One 
Peter Kill, a Chicago taxpayer, filled a bill in chan- 
cery to enjoin the board from carrying out this reso- 
lution, alleging that doing so would involve illegal 
expenditure of the city’s school funds. 

In its answer the board declares that the furnish- 
ing of free text-books is absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of a thorough and efficient common 
school system, such as the Illinois constitution com- 
mands; that nearly every great city in America has 
been driven to furnish free text-books and is now 
furnishing them; that many of these cities began the 
practice without any law or statute explicitly author- 
izing it, justifying their action on the ground that 
free books are indispensable to school efficiency. 
The board further sets up that, as Chicago owns of 
school property more than twenty-six million dol- 
lars’ worth and in maintaining public schools spends 
yearly over eight million dollars, or over two hun- 
dred thousand a week, the certain loss of a week or 
more the first of every school year while poor pupils 
get books costs Chicago taxpayers every year from 
two hundred thousand dollars to three hundred 
thousand dollars, besides incaleulably impairing the 
education of many children. 

The case will probably go to the supreme court of 
Illinois, where the issue may be uncertain, but delay 
will not be long. Should the present law block 
action, the public will demand an out-and-out free 
text-book statute, permitting Chicago to follow New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and most of the other 
large American cities toward the goal of free text- 
books for schools. However, a rather strong 
American sentiment is still averse to this solution, 
so that the question how public school pupils should 
be provided with books is still up for study. It may 
be remarked that the term “books” in this discus- 
sion includes all the educational supplies and appli- 
ances regularly needed and used in the work of 
teaching. 

Let us not confuse this with any of the other 
school-book problems of our time. One of these re- 
lates to uniformity in school books. Shall the use 
of the same readers, arithmetics, geographies, et 
cetera, be legally required throughout a state, a 
county, a city, a town? Another is: Shall a state or 
a city undertake to compose and manufacture for 
itself, as the state of California is now doing, any 
or all of the books which its public school children 
need, instead of purchasing these from regular pub- 
lishers? Clearly any policy might be pursued re- 
garding either of these matters without touching 
the terms, whether by purchase, rent, or free loan, 
on which individual pupils could obtain school- 
books. 

Usage in the method of providing public school 
pupils with books varies a good deal among states 
and cities. The following legal data are from the 
report of the United States commissioner of educa- 
tion for 1897-8, Volume I., Chapter XIX. It is be- 
lieved that few, if any, important changes have been 
made since. 

In Group I. school boards must provide books 
(i. e., the’ use of them) free for all pupils, indigent 
or not. Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island form this group. 
In the District of Columbia books are free to all 
public school pupils below tlte high schools. 

In Group II. there is local option upon the ques- 
tion of furnishing free books for all pupils. Here 
are Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Vermont, and 


Wisconsin. 


In Group III. boards must provide books for all 
indigent pupils. This group consists of California, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Virginia, and Washington. 

In Group IV. boards may provide for the indigent. 
Here come only Illinois and Missouri. 

In Group V. boards may purchase books for sale 
to pupils. The states with such a law are Ohio, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia. | 

In New York state rural school distriot boards 
may furnish books free to indigent pupils. Union 
school district boards may do this for all pupils, but 
it is thought that out of about seven hundred such 
districts not over one hundred make such provision. 

New York city supplies public school pupils with 
books at public cost and has been doing so ever since 
1806, the year when that city established free schoo!s. 
Philadelphia has done the same since 1818, when its 
present system of free schools had its birth, thus in- 
troducing free books seventy-five years before Penn- 
sylvania passed its compulsory free book law. Many 
other prominent cities not in compulsory free book 
territory have followed more or less completely 
those shining examples. 

Yankton, South Dakota, rents school books to its 
public school pupils at a cost sufficient to cover the 
purchase and expense of handling. The advantages 
claimed for this method, which is said to work ex- 
tremely well, are that “(1) books are purchased at 
wholesale prices, (2) the system is self-sustaining so 
far as the taxpayer is concerned, (3) the expense to 
the patron is merely nominal as compared with the 
private ownership question, (4) the best books in the 
market can be had without ground for opposition, 
(5) books may be changed, when old ones are worn 
out, without extra expense, (6) a practically un- 
limited supply of books can be furnished at no addi- 
tional ultimate expense except that of interest on the 
mouey invested.” 

I believe that public school pupils throughout at 
least the first eight grades should have the use of 
school books and other educational supplies free, the 
district, town, county, or city owning said supplies 
and lending them to pupils without cost. This is 
the system set forth in the Massachusetts statute. 

The argument for a policy of this kind is partly 
historical, partly moral, or social, partly economic, 
and partly pedagogical. 

It is significant that those states and cities in the 
Union commonly considered the most advanced edu- 
cationally have adopted free books as indispensable 
to the proper working of a free school system, and 
that wherever this has occurred the number of pupils 
in attendance has increased, the average duration of 
pupils’ attendance has lengthened, a greater number 
and proportion of pupils continuing their studies 
clear up to the highest grades, and the whole effi- 
ciency of the schooling has improved. I have before 
me a great mass of favorable testimony from able 
and discriminating superintendents who have had 
experience with the free system. All arguments 
contra are theoretical. Wherever free books have 
been tried, support of them is, I believe, practically 
unanimous. 

Much advance has been made toward free books in 
places where the end is not vet reached. Without 
an exception the progressiv communities not yet 
on the free-book platform have drifted into the 
habit of buying for their schools maps, charts, ey- 
clopedias, dictionaries, gazetteers, school libraries, 
and great stocks of supplementary books in various 
branches, not requiring a pupil to contribute a penny 
for any of these. Chicago has pursued this policy fur 
years. Nor, I believe, has a single voice ever been 
raised from any quarter against public purchases of 
this kind, though they involve a complete concession 
of the free-book principle. By the logic of the 
standard counts against free books: That the plan 
is socialistic, that pupils value education in propor- 
tion to its cost to them, that it is demoralizing to 
accept something for nothing, and so on, pupils or 
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parents should be made to pay out of their own 
pockets for all maps, charts, school libraries, and the 
like, and even for blackboards, crayons, and erasers. 
Why is not this required? Obviously for the good 
reason that the above pleas, so plausible theoretically, 
are found baseless in practice, while the gratuity 
method involves incalculable positive advantages. 
People see that the free-book plan is not socialistic, 
that pupils do not value schooling in proportion to 
its cost to themselves, and that it is not demoralizing 
to accept a freely offered public boon to be utilized 
for the public good. It does not appear why free 
books should demoralize more than free teaching or 
free schoolhousing. 

There are important moral and social reasons for 
the free-school book scheme helping to explain why 
communities adopting free books never go back to 
the old way. 

People who oppose free books as a general policy 
nearly always wish free books for the indigent. 
They wish them not alone out of charitable motives, 
but because, as every teacher knows, it is in the 
average community absolutely impossible to carry on 
a school efficiently unless children from the poor 
families can get books without purchasing them. 
If this is not permitted, these pupils remain out of 
school or in school doing nothing. A considerable 
proportion of parents in most communities simply 
will not buy school books. If they are depended on 
to do so, the inevitable result is that their children 
do not participate in school advantages. 

But while all superintendents and principals see 
that indigent children at least must be provided free, 
there is not one of them who does not in his heart 
deprecate the necessity for thus singling out the 
poor and ealling attention to them. Deep and 
numerous moral evils arise from this practice. 
Nothing else so trains school] children in falsehood 
and fraud; nothing else so destroys their honorable 
pride. Sensitive poor children are racked with pain 
carrying home urgent messages to their parents to 
purchase books and returning with refusals and pleas 
of poverty. So powerful is the temptation to falsify 
that great numbers of parents declare themselves 
unable to purchase, when with slight sacrifice they 
might do so. On the other hand, poor families of 
the better sort, too proud to plead poverty, will deny 
themselves the necessaries of life in order to pur- 
chase, or, when this is wholly impossible, accept pub- 
lie books, begging that the fact may be concealed. 
The task of determining when a family is indigent 
is usual!y Jeft to principals, which involves an addi- 
tional evil. The difficulty of discrimination is so 
great that many principals give over all serious effort, 
passing out books, so long as they can get them, to 
all children who ask. Reckless provision for the in- 
digent thus becomes more expensive than careful 
provision for all would be. 

Distinctions among students based on anything 
but scholarship are an evil. 

If any pupils are to have books free, all should be 
so provided, that there may be in school no differ- 
ence between the children of the poorer and those 
of the richer families. When in 1806 New York city 
established free schools and adopted free books for 
the pupils therein, one of the reasons for the latter 
enactment was “to guard against invidious distine- 
tions among pupils on account of indigence.” No 


children using their books free while others purchase 
are regarded in school as quite the peers of those 
others. ‘To supply the poorest families with books 
and not to supply the well-to-do thus creates an in- 
sufferable class distinction in the schools. 

On the contrary, where all have the free use of 
books there is no social schism, but, in this matter ai 
least, all stand upon an equality. This procedure 
promotes dignity, honesty, and sympathy of class 
with class in the same way as does the absolutely 
free education of the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
that of the cadets in the United States Military 
Academy, and in the United States Naval Academy. 
'’he policy in these instances breeds no spirit of 
communism, but it most usefully minimizes class 
and social cleavage. 

Neither from the above arguments for gratuitous 
provision nor from these conspicuous examples of its 
exercise does it follow, as is sometimes thoughtlessly 
alleged, that the community, like Mehemet Ali on 
opening the first public schools in Egypt, should give 
school children their home-housing, clothing, and 
food. Were it necessary for children to be schooled 
remote from home, those things might need to come 
from the state, but, fortunately, we are not called on 
to deal with such a condition. Those things are, as 


a matter of fact, always provided by parents, friends, _ 


or charitable organizations. The lack of them is 
never to any extent a clog upon school work. More- 
over, thosé things are necessary to the life of the 
pupil, whether in school or out, for the subsistence 
of a human being as such, whereas books, like 
schoolhouses, benches, and heating, are required for 
the quite special purpose of rendering efficacious the 
educational work which, all agree, is vital to the 
public weal. Free books are not a charity any more 
than free schooling is. 

Many will be puzzled by the assertion that a city 
in the habit of furnishing indigent pupils with books 
could supply these to all pupils, thereby not only not 
increasing, but actually lightening, taxpayer,’ 
burdens. Yet such may easily be the case. Boston, 
like so many cities now, formerly supplied books 
only for the indigent. When the new system of 
free books had been in use there two years, all were 
surprised to find the city actually spending less 
money in providing all the pupils than it had been 
spending upon the indigent alone. It is easy to 
understand this. When public ownership is made 
general, the loaning out, debiting, returning, and 
crediting of books becomes systematic and accurate, 
reducing the loss of volumes to a minimum. The 
care which pupils, well trained at home, bestow uno? 
the books intrusted to their keeping becomes an ex- 
ample to all, working against mutilation and 
destruction. 

But, whatever the effect upon taxpayers, any com- 
munity providing school books free immensely saves, 
as a community, in the cost of books. Books pri- 
vately purchased are usually of no account when 
pupils are promoted, practically never so unless 
there are younger members of the family to use them. 
(irave loss occurs when families move from place 
to place, as factory operatives in particular so com- 
monly do. Many of these nomadic families are very 
large, rendering the hardship in question doubly 
great. lurther, under the individual purchase sys- 
tem vast numbers of books are not used up, but 


wasted. Some misuse of books doubtless occurs 
under public ownership, but it is much less. This 
system being made general, the best families partici- 
pating like the rest, parents and pupils usually 
recognize the propriety of treating with care what 
is lent them by the board, and the justice of paying 
therefor in case anything is destroyed while in their 
hands. 

laws requiring uniformity in school books over 
whole communities and forbidding change save at 
considerable intervals do not reduce families’ ex- 
penses for school books so much as was hoped when 
such laws began to be enacted. The uniformity 
tract is never larger than a state (and this, from a 
pedagogical point of view, is much too large). But 
families moving from place to place very often cros: 
state lines. Whatever economy uniformity laws 
work, this advantage is certainly offset by the further 


pedagogical infelicity connected with them, that 


inany a poor book gets fastened upon the schools, and 
cannot be changed until the legal period has elapsed. 
Public ownership works particular saving in that it 
makes possible double*and triple sets of readers and 
of other books for the same ¢lasses. Parents cannot 
be asked to bear the expense of procuring several 
hooks in the same study. Hence, as above noticed, 
most school boards, even when not furnishing free 
books in general, provide free supplementary books 
to improve the instruction in reading, singing, geog- 
raphy, and other branches. In addition to all this is 
the consideration that a board of education can pur- 
chase at minimum cost, whereas individuals musi 
pay regular retail rates. . 

The points just noted in effect meet the objection 
urged by patrons of private schools against free 
books in public schools—that the introduction of 
these in a city draws pupils from private into the 
public schools, a movement to be arrested only by 
the costly enterprise of placing the private schools 
also on the free-book foundation. But if the sup- 
porters of the private schools in any community wili. 
joining hands, adopt for their schools the free-book 
method, they will, as a body, save money besides im- 
mensely improving their schools. 

After all, the chief motive favoring free books for 
public school pupils is the pedagogical one. That 
free books are indispensable to anything like an ideal 
execution of the free school theory is not open to 
doubt. In most states, as in Illinois, school authori- 
ties are “required to provide a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools whereby all the children of 
the state may receive a good common-school educa- 
tion.” They cannot properly perform this duty on 
any plan of individual purchase. Precisely this is 
the contention of the Chicago board, that although 
'llinois law does not in terms authorize free books, 
it in effect does so in commanding “a thorough and 
efficient system of free schools.” 

Only by resort to the gratuity system can classes 
be promptly organized at the beginning of sessions. 
Do our best, the opening of a session sees more om 
less delay in waiting for pupils who could not take 
up the work with their classes at the proper time. 
If school hooks are not free, this difficulty becomes 
appalling. It is not at all uncommon for a pupil to 
be kept from school many weeks for this reason. 
One, in fact, often witnesses the ridiculous anomaly 
of children hustled into school by truant officers, 
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only to sit there and idle away their time for lack of 
books. ‘That schools thus cursed in any sense suc- 
ceed is a miracle wrought by indefatigable teachers. 

Again, without free books classification cannot he 
just or complete. Promotions and reductions are 
certain not to occur as deserved. If a pupil had 
hegun a session in a given grade and purchased the 
proper books, no principal would wish, and few 
would dare, to “demote” him to the next lower 
grade, even if the pupil’s interests and those of hia 
grade demanded this ever so imperatively. The same 
difficulty hinders due promotions. Ascending 4 
grade, the pupil must, of course, have new books, 
Even well-to-do and sympathetic parents complain 
at such a demand.” 

Something has been made of the sanitary argu- 
ment against free books, there being, it is held, 
danger of school pupils contracting diseases if books 
pass from hand to hand. This consideration, even 
more valid against the whole system of circulating 
libraries, ought not to be ignored. On the other 
hand, it is usually exaggerated, and the danger in 
question, such as it is, can in the main be obviated. 
A pupil’s books for a given session will not pass 
hands more by the free system than by the other. 
Then, to be sure, the volumes, if in suitable repair, 
may be passed to another pupil. Many of these 
will ‘be found to be perfectly clean and hygienic. 
The rest can easily be disinfected before redistribu- 


tion. 

It-is objected to the free school book practice that, 
as each child is by this plan obliged to relinquish 
his books after he has done with them, children fail 
to set up while in school that loving personal rela- 
tion with good hooks which it is so desirable to en- 
courage. But the free-book order does not prevent 
pupils from purchasing schoolbooks of their own; it 
simply does not require this. Pupils able to pur- 
chase are welcome to do so. But really the class of 
books in question, the stock and standard books 
used in the grades, the kind which the non-indigent 
are expected to purchase, are mostly not the sort of 
hooks with which pupils can be expected to fall in 
love. An eighth-grade boy cherishing his old 
primer or his first geography or arithmetic would 
not on this account deserve to be thought promising 
as a lover of good literature. Nearly all the per 
manently valuable works which pupils see in schools 
not having free books are ‘“‘supplementary,” which 
no school board thinks of forcing pupils. to buy. 
Teachers recommend many books of this class for 
pupils’ purchase, and pupils actually purchase many 
such. 


Copyright, 1901 by the Cosmopolitan Magazine Company, and used 
by permission. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


WARREN, PENN. 


One needs to know a great many places education- 
ally exceedingly well in order to appreciate how 
highly fortunate. or praiseworthy some places are. 
Warren has few equally favored rivals. When you 
have spoken the name of Me- 
nomonie, Wis., T do not know 
a second plice of less than 10,000 
population that is to be envied 
by Warren. Levi Smith is the 
citizen who has blessed the town 
ibundantly. To his generosity 
the town is indebted for its man- 
ual training plant, for its ideally 
‘quipped cooking school, for 
‘out the best sewing school I 
ever seen. Indeed, these 
‘wo departments are so far above 
ordinary schools of the kind that 
they deserve the name of Domes- 
le art. The sewing department is indeed so 
dainty, so artistic, as to be really a beautiful 
The cabinets, however, are the real treasure. 
In all phases the collection is rich and rare, but 
‘0 ininerals it is superlatively beautiful. Here in 


have 


room, 


one case is a display of choice specimens not to be 
duplicated in the United States, not even by the 
Smithsonian Institute. In this one case, consider- 
ably less than ten feet square, are massed stones” 
that have cost more than $15,000. 

The building, the teaching, and everything educa- 
tional has somewhat of the air of responsibility for 
all that philanthropy has done for the school and 
for the town. Principal McGowan was here with 


the inception of all this; indeed, for eighteen years 
after he began the equipment of the building he was 
not permitted to say to whom he was indebted for all 
the good things he was buying for the school. 

It is natural that the whole county should partake 
of the educational enthusiasm, making it a most de- 
lightful place in which to work with teachers. The 
superintendent seems to be as secure in his position 
as is Mr. MeGowan in his. 

Of the men who are worth while educationally, 


Levi Smith of Warren, Penn., stands very close to 
James H. Stout of Menomonie, Wis. Mr. Smith 
is a native of Pennslyvania, born near Allan- 
town April 12, 1844, and brought up on a farm ur- 
til he was eighteen years of age. It was in these 
years that he combined in an unusual degree habits 
of industry and thrift, and genuine and abiding love 
for nature as seen in the mineral, animal, and plant 
life with which one’s business may make him ac- 
quainted. This love was not dissipated when he 
went from the farm to the machine shop of the city 
as an apprentice. At twenty-one Levi Smith left 
the machine shop as he had left the farm, for 
greater opportunities, and went to Pithole, then the 
hustling oil centre of western Pennsylvania. Since 


then he has led a very strenuous life in the oil dis- 
trict, with an interest in the wells of that entire 
region, and as a hardware dealer specializing in oil 
well supplies. His home has been in Warren for 
many years, but his business has been centred in 


Tidioute and Clarendon, Penn. Since ’84 he has de- 
voted himself largely to the oil refining business. 
He has avoided the speculative market, but has given 
his attention largely to the production of the high- 
est grade oil on the market, and has secured and re- 
tained much of the best trade of Europe as well as 
of America. He has been equally attentive to the 
fair treatment of his men and to honorable methods 
in trade. 

A man of his business capacity is morally certain 
to reach out after other worlds to conquer, and his 
capital and business habits have enabled him to de- 
velop valuable mines in Colorado, to engage in the 
manufacture of Portland cement in Towa and Kan- 
sas, and to join in one of the greatest lumber enter- 
prises of the country, that of the famous pine timber 
tract of Northern California. 

Money getting, however, has not led to the neglect 
of his better growth, and travel, even for business, 
he has made a luxury and an education. He is a great 
lover of books, in which he has indulged extensively 
and read zealously. He is specially fond of poetry, 
and even indulges quietly in the diversion of versify- 
His diversion has come quite largely from the 


ing. 
Camp life is 


rod and gun, which he uses skillfully. 
his ideal of rest. 

A few years ago he resolved to do something worth 
while for the town of Warren, and he first set him- 
self to studying her needs and then the best way of 
meeting them. He entered upon this quest as thor- 
oughly as he had upon the various industries upon 
which he had launched. For the Warren high 
school he has made the following special provision:— 

A complete equipment of the sewing ‘and dress- 
making department, not only in the high school, but 
also in four other buildings of the city. A complete 
wood-working outfit for 300 boys in manual training, 
each of the twenty-four individual benches supplied 
with best modern tools, and an extensive set of gen- 
eral tools for the department. A remarkably well- 
equipped domestic science and cookery department, 
where 320 girls are taking a three years’ course, in- 
cluding marketing, carving, chemistry of foods, 
preparation of foods for the sick, general cookery, 
kitchen work, and care of culinary utensils; dining- 
room work, including waitress course, care of linen 
and silver, decoration of room and table, ete.; fruit 
canning, preserving and jelly making. There are 
also the most beautiful cases of crystallized min- 
erals on the American continent, collected from 
fourteen countries, and estimated to be worth from 
$13,000 to $15,000. 

Tn addition to his provision for the schools, he has 
done much for the Warren Y. M. C. A., for the War- 
ren Emergency hospital, for the Warren public li- 
brary, and for all the churches. 

Mr. Smith is one of the most modest of men, and 
for eighteen months after he had placed much of 
this equipment in the high school through Principal 
McGowan he would not allow the principal to tel: 
any one who was the donor, and public thanks were 
given to the unknown donor. 

Through Mr. Smith’s gifts this has become one of 
the best school towns in the United States. 


BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
BY PROFESSOR ALPHEUS 8S. PACKARD, LL D., 
Author of ‘“‘Half Hours with Insects,”’ “‘The Labrador Coast.” 


DO BIRDS EAT BUTTERFLIES ?—INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS OF 
THE WRITER—HABITS OF THE CATBIRD, PEEWEE, AND OTHER 
FLIERS—MOTH EATERS OF THE TROPICS. 

Many students of insects or observers of nature 
are aware of the fact that birds will at times chase 
and seize butterflies or moths while on the wing. 
Some writers, however, have assumed that it is a 
common occurrence, and thereupon have framed 
elaborate theories as to the immunity enjoyed by 
certain kinds of butterflies, which resemble other 
kinds of similar shape and markings, which emit a 
distasteful odor, and which are thus protected fron, 
the attacks of birds. Those butterflies which are 
not unpalatable are supposed to be free from the 
attacks of birds because they resemble the bad 
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tasting species. “These theories presuppose the view 
that butterflies are commonly attacked and seized 
by insect-eating birds. 

But our experience, and that of others, is thar 
birds as a rule seldom chase and devour butterflies 
and moths. 

Let us first relate our own experience. The 
writer has for over forty years, though by no means 
constantly, collected insects, or at least been in thg 
habit of observing butterflies and moths. It was 
not until a few years ago that in walking along a 
street on the outskirts of the city we observed 
a small bird of about the size of an English sparrow, 
perhaps it was one, pecking away at a large dragon 
fly (Aeshua grandis). The dragon fly was disabled, 
could not fly. We picked it up, saw what species it 
was, but the bird fiew off, and was not with certainty 
identified. 

It was not until the past summer that we actually 
saw a bird chase a butterfly, and it was with great 
interest that we watched the procedure both of the 
bird and butterfly from the piazza of our summer 
cottage on the shores of Casco Bay, Me., at noon of 
a bright day early in July, 1901. The aggressor 
was a kingbird, the quarry apparently a brown moth, 
probably a “red-underwing” (catocala), as these 
moths were at that time in evidence around the 
house. Probably neither the bird nor the moth 
gave a thought to either the Mullerian or Batesian 
theory of protection now agitating the minds of 
certain English entomologists. The moth flew “for 
all he was worth” in a very rapid and zigzag fashion, 
darting in th{s and that direction. The bird in vain 
tried to seize the saucy moth, so secure in its rapid, 
zigzag, tumbling, headlong flight. The race was kevt 
up for about five hundred feet, and so far as I could 
see, the moth escaped scot free, the king bird bemg 
baffled and disappointed. J then realized, as most 
every one who watches the swift zigzag, apparent’ 
aimless flight of any butterfly, how admirably 
adapted such a mode of progression is for the pres- 
ervation of the species. 

A little over a week later I observed the pursuit 
and the actual capture of a butterfly by a little in- 
sect-cating bird, then breeding among the firs,—the 
black-throated greenwood warbler. These birds 
are genuine insect-eaters, either occasionally chasing 
butterflies and moths, or much more commonly pick- 
ing up insects creeping in the grass. It has a long 
bill, and is much better adapted for catching and re- 
taining hold of a butterfly than a sparrow, with its 
short conical bill, so well adapted for picking up 
seeds. 

One of these little warblers was seen to dart 
swiftly after a butterfly, apparently a white cabbage 
butterfly, whose flight is very jerky and unsteady; it 
disappeared after flying a few yards, and the bird 
kept on alone in its course, so that I had every reasou 
to believe that it had caught and swallowed the 
butterfly. 

A neighbor in the next houze, a_ well-known 
naturalist and anatomist, at about the same date, 
actually observed one of these warblers eating a “red- 
underwing moth” in a path; it ate the body and left 
the wings lying on the ground. I also saw one of 
these warblers chase a red-underwing around ap 
elder bush on the edge of my piazza, but did not see 
that the bird was successful in his quest. 

These occurrences interested me very much, and I 
have followed the matter up since last summer. 
A by no means venerable, but very distinguished, 
entomologist, who has been an ardent collector and 
student of butterflies since 1858, and perhaps still 
earlier, writes me: “I believe that in temperate 
countries, butterflies, at least, are rarely attacked by 
birds. I have myself seen proof only once in New 
England, but I have seen specific statements of a 
number of cases, but scattered here and there. I 
could hardly lay hands on them.” 

Another close observer, living in the city of New 
York, informs me that he has seen the English 
sparrow chase, seize, and devour one common intro- 
duced European cabbage butterfly, and the moth of 
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SILAS MAKRNER.—(11.) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Chapter X. Marner’s loss followed up by the 
village constable, the futile efforts and quaintly 
humorous speculations of the frequenters of the 
Rainbow. Dunstan’s absence made no note of be- 
cause of a previous disappearance after a quarrel 
with his father, with Marner at last the centre of 
the kindly, sympathetic interest of his fellows. 
Mrs. Winthrop and Aaron are introduced, with other 
quaint characters; they attempt to console Silas, who 
is so long used to being alone that he meets them 
with only gloomy repulsion. Mrs. Winthrop’s art- 
less, simple talk of Christmas is particularly inter- 
esting, but fails to comfort the stricken man, who 
“sat in his robbed home through the livelong even- 
ing, not caring to close his shutters or lock his door, 
pressing his head between his hands and moaning, 
till the cold grasped him and told him that his fire 
was gray. Nobody in this world but himself knew 
that he was the same Silas Marner who had once 
loved his fellow with tender love and trusted in an 
unseen goodness.” Silas is sinned against, not sin- 
ning; but we are repelled by Godfrey’s reckless 
anxiety trying to quiet itself by heavy drinking. 

Ohapter XI. is a long chapter devoted to a study 
of the relations of Nancy and Godfrey. The young 
maids gather for a party, a description of which is 
always much enjoyed by young readers. Nancy’s 
coldness as she tries to defend her outraged woman- 
hood but spurs Godfrey on to further recklessness, 
until he gives over at last to what miserable joy he 
ean get from her very apparent favor, and throws 
away the prudential considerations, still mysterious, 
which had kept him from her. 

Chapter XII. reveals the mystery. His miserable, 
wretched wife is making her way towards the Red 
House that she may reveal herself with her child to 
the family. The wretched opium eater’s death at the 
door of Marner’s cottage forms another of those vio- 
lent contrasts and tragedies of the story. The little 
child creeps in to the light and warmth of the cot- 
tage, where she falls asleep. The pretty conception 
of Marner’s mis‘aking the little one’s golden curls 
for his lost treasure, his mental rousing by the dis- 
covery of his mistake, his, ministrations to the little 
one, fill the rest of the chaper. All the while, how- 
ever, we cannot forget the still form in the snow, and 
the three scenes—Marner and the baby in the cot- 
tage, Godfrey Cass in the brilliant parlors making 
love to Nancy, while the wretched wife lies dead in 
the outer chill—seem to be ever present to our con- 
sciousness. The pitifulness, the utter misery of 4'l 
the unnecessary human suffering appeal to one n> 
matter how often the chapter is read. Looking into 
these human lives with the author’s broad and keen 
vision, we seem to realize the causes and to see the 
apparently utter unreason of all the woe. Yet she 
carries us further in our vision even now, when she 
shows us Marner’s tenderness towards the helpless 
little one. We feel no surprise when in chapter XIV. 
Silas refuses to give up the child. 

Chapters XIII. and XIV. contain the climax. 
The knots of mystery already begin to unravel. 
Silas finds the mother of the child in the snow, and 
goes to the party for the doctor. Yet again we get 
a vision of the yawning gulf between the external 
cheer surrounding Godfrey Cass and people of his 
class and the condition of his wife and child. 
Ileartlessly he goes to view the dead body of one to 
whom he had promised love and protection; wickedly 
his heart gives a great throb of relief as he turns his 
back on the dark scene to enter again the cheer of 
his father’s house, returning with untouched heart 
to his love-making. He, has shut out love in doing 
so, however, the love of his own little child, and in 
turn at last, finally, later in the story, is he “shut 
out by love.” His doom falls upon him naturally, 
for his own weakness and sin. His wife receives a 
pauper burial, and Silas, poor by the loss of his 
money, becomes rich in the love which comes into 
his life through the little child. Chapter XIV. is 
one of the most interesting chapters in the book,— 
full as it is of charming pictures of the child life 


of Eppie. The needs of the baby force Marner 
from his retirement. ‘The little child had come to 
link him once more with the whole world. There 
was love between him and the child that blent them 
into one, and there was love between the child and 
the world.” There are few prettier scenes in liter- 
ature than the scene of Eppie in the coal bin, but the 
whole chapter is charming with its scenes of child 
life, and the simple man becoming more childlike 
every day through the love which has entered his soul. 

The conclusion is made in five short chapters. 

A short chapter, chapter XV., is given to Godfrey 
Cass. It is merely a connecting link closing Book 
I., and preparing for Book II. Godfrey “reforms,” 
being relieved of present evil, and dreams dreams of 
a happy future with wife and children. 

Book If. Sixteen years are omitted. When we 
visit Raveloe again it is to join the group of people 
passing from the village church. Godfrey and 
Nancy are there, but Godfrey’s dreams have not alto- 
gether come true. They are there alone. They do 
not particularly interest us, though our hearts go 
out to Nancy in sympathy that is almost pity. It is 
Silas and Eppie who absorb the interest of the chap- 
ter. Silas, grown kindly, gentle, tender, with the 
beautiful humanity which is so near the divine; 
Kppie fresh and blooming, but with a refinement and 
culture about her that lift her above her rustic sur- 
roundings. She “had a touch of refinement and 
fervor which came from no other teaching than that 
of tenderly nurtured, unvitiated feeling.” The 
scenes of happy home life are sketched, not with the 
broad sketchy lines spoken of at first, but one whole 
scene painted, in words it is true, but with all the 
faithfulness of detail of the Flemish artists. ‘The 
homely furnishings, the cat, dog, and kitten, the 
simple Sabbath meal are given with realistic faith- 
fulness. ‘Then there is Aaron and the story of the 
almost childish love between the two young people 
who know each other so well. The scenes are all 
full of interest, but the great stone pit, which has 
been so often mentioned, is discovered to be nearly 
empty of water. Simple as the fact is, it is full of 
meaning, hinting as it does of the revealment of one 
of the mysteries which are to be solved. 

Chapter XVII. depicts further the home life of 
Godfrey and Nancy. Godfrey has been draining 
some fields, and walks forth Sunday. to look at the 
work. The story draws rapidly to a close. 

Chapter XVIII. The scene between Godfrey and 
his wife. At last, Godfrey must confess that past 
he had hoped was securely hidden. The drying up 
of the pit reveals the sin of Dunstan Cass, and God- 
frey reveals all to his wife. A noble woman she 
proves, and again the author shows up the unreasou 
of much human woe, because we see so clearly that 
sin and error alone have caused them. 

Chapter XIX. With hope of at last recovering 
the child he longs for too late, Godfrey and his wife 
go to Marner’s cottage. He offers to take Eppie, 
hut she chooses to stay where she is. Then he 
claims her as his child, but Silas tells him, “Your 
coming now and saying ‘I’m her father’ doesn’t alter 
the feelings inside us. It’s me she’s been calling her 
father ever since she could say the word.” Eppie, 
too, repels him most coldly, saying, “He’s took care 
of me and loved me from the first, and I’ll cleave to 
him as long as he lives.” Godfrey’s late repentance 
is of no avail. It is too late, and he turns back t. 
his childless home with the faithful, gentle wife 
whom he has really loved with a love which redeems 
many of his weak and evil traits. 

Two short chapters, XX. and XXI., conclude the 
simple story. Godfrey confesses that while it is too 
late to mend some things, it is not too late to learn 
resignation and content with his Jot. Eppie and 
Silas visit the Lantern Yard, or rather the location of 
the place, and the conclusion is that of a simple rus- 
tic wedding in Raveloe church. Fullness of joy has 
come to the little cottage, “O father,” said Eppie, 
“what a pretty home ours is! I think nobody could 
be happier than we are.” A last lesson of resigna- 
tion for the father who cast love aside. Peace and 
fullness of content for the human outcast who 
opened the door to “Tove,” 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
CLASSROOM. 


For this last paper of the series I have chosen a 
group of articles that have a related use, that is, they 
all may contribute toward the furnishing of a writing 
desk. Nothing new in style of ornament is sug- 
gested, the thought being that the kinds of decora- 
tion already outlined offer sufficient choice. Other 
groups having a common or related function will, no 
doubt, suggest themselves to the worker, but even 
with the group here shown there will be found a wide 
opportunity for the stimulation of individual pref- 
erences, both in structural detail and in decorative 
effects. 

Each model should be studied as in previous les- 
sons, and the sketch and technical working drawing 
carefully made. Variations from the model pre- 


sented should, as always, be introduced in the sketch: 


to become a part of the working drawing. If any 
particular style of decoration or unit of design is 
used in the first piece, then all the others should have 
similar treatment, and, as far as possible, the pieces 
should also harmonize in structural detail. 

For all problems below, with the exception of the 
paper cutter, white basswood is the suggested 
material. 

MODEL 31—BILL FILE. 

In drawing the quatrefoil designs on the wood 

make the centre lines of Fig. 47 coincide with the 


\ 


MODEL 33—BLOTTER PAD. 
Make and finish both parts as called for in Fig. 49. 


= 


Fig. 49. 
The edges of the top piece may be made quarter 
round insteal of beveled, as shown; this would 
make it more in keeping with the other designs 
Fasten both parts together with a five eighths inch 
round-head screw. Bore a hole in the middle of the 
top piece, so that the screw fits easily, but not in the 
under piece; in that let the screw make its own 
hole. Place blotting paper as shown. 
MODEL 34—INK STAND. 
In this model there is no new kind of work. The 


| 


Fig. 50. 
square holes (Fig. 50) that are to hold the ink wells 
must be executed with great care, cutting across the 
grain at either end to remove piece large enough to 
admit the blade of the knife as in the picture frame 
before outlined. 

After finishing all parts, fasten together with glue 
and brads or brass escutcheon pins. This model is 
designed to fit a size of ink well commonly carried in 
stock by stationers, but can easily be made to fit 
wells of particular shape and size. 


MODEL 35—STAMP BOX. 
In making this model give the thick piece the 


Fig. 47. 
diagonal lines on the square of wood from which the 
piece is to be cut. Both pieces require very careful 
cutting in connection with a close study of the grain 
of the wood. 

After finishing both pieces, fasten together with 
glue and one-half inch wire brads or one-half inch 
brass eseutcheon pins. Bore small hole at the centre 
with brad awl, and insert from the under side a long 
wire nail or pointed wire. 

MODEL 382—PAPER CUTTER. 

For this model, to preserve a common color scheme 
for the group, use white birch ; this wood, being much 
harder than the bass, will make the model fitter for 


\ \ /\ 


Fig. 48. 
its funetion. Lay out the work from centre lines. 
Cut both edges and sides to the required taper. Lay 
out and eut the back (see Fig. 48). Round the 
handle. Finish and decorate, 


Fig. 51. 


right size, so that only the notches have to be cut. 
Make all the parts required by Fig. 51; fasten parts 
together with glue and brads. In putting on the 
cover, first bore small holes in the side pieces with a 
brad awl and drive in a brad as shown. Care must 
be taken to make the back edge of the cover a per- 
feet arc, or else there will be difficulty in raising the 
lid. 
MODEL 36—CALENDAR. 


Make all the parts as shown in Fig. 52, exercising 
great care in making good joints. Fasten as before 
with glue and brads or glue and escutcheon pins, 
For the calendar proper make cards of lengths sug- 


gested, and neatly do the required printing. By 


using tops and bottoms of cards and also fronts and 


FRIPAY a 
NOVEMBER 


Fig. 52. 
bicks, the number of cards may be reduced to eight 
for the days of the month, three for the months, and 
two for the days of the week 


AN AFTERNOON WITH FRANKLIN. 


BY ELIZABETH DUSTIN. 

As one of the most conspicuous figures of the 
eighteenth century, and one whose life was closely 
interwoven with the growth of the nation, the name 
of Franklin should be honored by the worid to-day. 

The story of his life as told by himself is full of 
interest, and whether as Poor Richard, with his 
wise and witty sayings, the discoverer of electricity, 
the inventor of the lightning rod and the Franklin 
stove, the founder of the first public library and fire 
brigade, or as the great Doctor Franklin, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
diplomatist whose wisdom gained us the assistance 
of France during our war with England, helped ar- 
range terms of peace in 1782, and was one of the 
framers of the constitution, the story is well worth 
repeating. and an afternoon may well and profitably 
be devoted to a study of his life and times. 


EXERCISE. 
(Pupils stand upon the stage in two groups, about 
equally divided as to numbers.) 
First Group.—- 
For one who proved himself to be 
A lover of humanity, 
A tribute we are here to bring. 


fecond Group.—Who was this man whom you revere? 
First Group.— 
Franklin! Let all the halls of fame 
Re-echo with his honored name. 
On Wisdom’s scroll, through long, long years, 
That name the brightest one appears. 
And like a golden thread you'll see 
It in the web of history. 
An earnest, studious man was he, 
Not often now his like we see. 
From poverty, he took his stand 
Among the noblest of the land, 
And le! the printer’s boy became 
The keeper of his country’s fame, 
A nation’s great ambassador, 
A statesman and philosopher. 
His work in life was nobly done, 
And honestly Fame’s crown was won. 


(Two pupils step from the first group, one bearing a . 
‘card with the date January 17, 1706, and the other April 


17, 1790.) 
Years.— 
We are the years of birth and death. 
1706 
I welcomed here his earliest breath. 
1740.— 
His life-work done, for him, so wise, 
I op’d the gates of Paradise. 
Years together.— 
His name and deeds shall live for aye, 
While children honor his birthday. 
Both groups sing. Tune: “Oh, come, come away.” 
Hurrah, now hurrah! 
We'll honor Franklin ever. 
While we all sing, 
His name shall ring, 
Hurrah, now hurrah! 
Brief sketch of Franklin’s life. 
References: ‘Autobiography’; Paul Leicester Ford’s 


[Continued on page 90. } 
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The permanent fund of the N. E. A. is $100,000, 
vielding an income of $4,000. 


The tide is turning in favor of the kindergarten, 
and it is setting that way with a force that will pre- 
vent a future ebb. All that is anywhere needed is a 
heroic statement of the facts. 


In the article, “ The Development of an Industry,” 
Journal of January 30, a mistake was made in charts 
Nos. land 2. Th: lettering and labeling is correct, 
but the etchings should be transposed. 


Music is not even first cousin to a fad, and yet 
there are some men who do not seem to have learned 
the a-b-c of modern education. Music is the labor- 
saving, friction-avoiding, health-giving tonic of the 
day. 


Superintendent W. B. Ferguson, Middletown, 
Conn., has issued a pamphlet on “Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction” which is the best statement yet 
made of the attitude of those who differ radically 
from Mrs. Mary H. Hunt on this question. All who 
are interested in the subject from either standpoint 
should secure Mr. Ferguson’s statement. 


President W. F. Bradbury has made a grand be- 
ginning on his program for the American Institute 
of Instruction at Burlington, Vt., about July 3-8, in 
securing Booker T. Washington and George H. Mar- 
tin. Mr. Washington will speak at least twice, 
afternoon and evening. No two men in the United 
States could be a greater attraction for teachers than 


these. 


An exchange wel] says: If you want a favor and 
need it real badly, go—nine times out of ten—to a 
friend who is under no obligation to you. He owes 
you nothing and feels a sort of satisfaction in put- 
ting you in his debt, while the friend who is in- 
debted to you is most likely vexed to think that he 
should be under obligation, and can think of a thou- 
sand good reasons why he should not assist you. In 
fact, the chances are that he has reasoned himself 


into the positive conviction that he has materially 
obliged you by allowing you at some time to do him 
a service. 


VERY SELF.GOVERNMENT. 

Charles Ernest Schwartz, a graduate of Stanford, 
°99, is principal of the Longfellow school, Alameda, 
Cal., in which school the 500 girls and boys govern 
themselves along a different line each third of the 
year. The first term they govern themselves as a 
municipality, the second as a state, and the third as 
the national government. It is claimed that the 
discipline is perfect, and they certainly make an 
elaborate study of municipal, state, and national 
government. 


“HIS OR HER.” 

We are all inclined to persist in the use of the ex- 
pression “his or her,” on the ground that we have 
no common pronoun. This is all wrong. “His” is 
a common pronoun, and should be allowed to stand 
as such. There is no chance for any misunder- 
standing in the use of “his” in speaking of men and 
women, boys and girls, and it is in bad taste, as well 
as decidedly awkward, to use “his or her.” From 
habit we often do it, but we shall outgrow it, as we 
have outgrown other needless expressions. 


MORE GENERAL MEETINGS. 

Miss Amelie Hofer, editor of the Kindergarten 
Magazine, writes :— 

“While thanking Editor Winship with all my 
heart for his stout defense of the kindergarten as a 
people’s institution, I would call his attention to the 
fact that kindergartners have not withdrawn as a 
department from the N. E. A. Apropos the danger- 
ous specializations which Mr. Winship so justly 
points out in his recent editorial, how would it be to 
have less departmental work in the N. E. A., and 
more glorious general meetings, at which the whole 
school public might have the advantage of ‘listening 
up’ to the greatest school leaders?” 

Editor Amelie Ilofer is right in saying that it 
would be we’! ‘o have more general meetings of the 
N. FE. A., to which the whole school public - might 
have the advantage, of “listening up” to the greatest 
school leaders, but the apology for a kindergarten 
meeting, which is now quite common at the midsum- 
mer meeting of the N. E. A., does not compare 
favorably with the grand meeting of the kinder- 
gartners which is held in April. 

There is no question but that the April meeting 
is grander than anything that would be possible at 
the July meeting, but it will require great care to 
keep the influence of the entire profession behind the 
kindergarten under the new regime. This is one of 
the most important factors of the public school life, 
and should have the most ardent and complete sup- 
port of all educators. 


THE BOSTON SITUATION. 


The flurry in the Boston school board is liable to 
be more far-reaching in its consequence than was 
originally intended, and comments by the friends of 
the schools may jeopardize them, whereas they were 
intended to promote their interest. With the 
original cause of the discussion we have no occasion 
to deal, since this has been ignored by the editorials 
in the daily papers. 

The issue relates to the propriety or impropriety 
of service on the text-book committee or on the 
school board by one who has a book issued by a pub- 
lishing house, or who has a member of the family 
employed by such a house. The case has been so 
strongly, skillfully, and apparently fairly stated that 
on the surface anyone says it is obviously a mistake 
for such a person to remain on the committee. The 
reason assigned is that the relation of publisher and 
author are so close as to make it embarrassing for 
the author not to serve his house. If this diseus- 
sion was purely academic, it would not concern us, 


but since it is intensely practical and dangerous in its 
sophistry, we cannot be silent. 

The mischief lies in the false emphasis given to in- 
cidental conditions and public appearances. There 
is slight danger in anything that is in the open. 
Trouble breeds not in the sunlight. In all this broad 
land no case has come to light in any city which 
grows out of the relation of a publishing house to an 
author of the firm on the school board or on the text- 
book committee. Rival publishers, with every reason 
for suspicion, have never objected to such service. 
No publisher is desirous of having one of his authors 
in such a position, for he is always anxious to avoid 
the suspicion of favoritism. A publisher who seeks 
influence with a board would much sooner it should 
come through a college chum or some one who is 
more directly indebted to him than an author, and 
of whose indebtedness the public has no suspicion. 

Such philosophy would have robbed Boston and 
Cambridge of the seryices of Francis A. Walker, 
and Professors Peabody, Taussig, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Paul HW. Hanus, Horace E. Scudder, and many 
others of the most distinguished friends of the 
schools in Massachusetts’ history. On this basis, sus- 
picion would be thrown upon Presidents Eliot, War- 
ren, Harper, Andrews, Gilman, Butler, Hyde, Jordan, 
Wheeler, and fully one-half of the ablest professors 
of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell, 
Tufts, Amherst, Dartmouth, Brown, Bowdoin, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Some- 
thing is certainly wrong in any principle, in any civic 
sensitiveness that would in the nature of things rule 
out nearly every man or woman of eminent fitness. 

No criticism comes to a school board because of the 
attitude -or conduct of persons with larger interests 
or higher reputations than those that are merely 
local. A merchant, banker, lawyer, physician, 
clergyman, or anyone whose business interests are 
local may easily find it difficult to resist the importu- 
nity of a client, a patient, or a parishioner, but the 
man whose reputation and responsibilties are as far- 
reaching as are those of the college professor who at- 
tains the distinction of an author is not likely to be 
tricked into the abuse of power. 

The discussions have thus far entirely misjudged 
the relation of an author and a publisher, especially 
of a publisher’s agent. No professor with a manu- 
script is hunting up a publisher, but the reverse. It 
is not the author who has occasion or desire to strain 
a point to please his publisher, the desire to please is 
on the other side. An author’s relations are wholly 
with the editorial department, and have nothing 
whatever to do with the agents. There was never an 
agent of a publishing house who would venture to go 
to a man like Professors Taussig, Hanus, Hart, 
Walker, or Vogel and claim his support of a book on 
the ground of business relations. The whole discus- 
sion is supremely ridiculous to anyone who knows 
aught of the conditions. 

An agent would much sooner have his pastor, phy- 
sician, tailor, college chum, on the text-book commit- 
tee than to have an author, and it would be the height 
of absurdity to say that these men had no right to 
serve if they had a book agent in the congregation or 
as a patron. The issue is the securing of members 
of the board who have the largest public confidence, 
men and women who have too much at stake to serve 
any one friend or patron. 

This agitation has led to some investigations as to 
what books are used, and it is apparent that if any 
five prominent, disinterested men should be asked to 
distribute the supply of school books among the 
various publishers so as to prevent suspicion of un- 
due monopoly, the chances are that they would not 
vary materially the conditions as they are. 

The first question to be determined is as to 
whether or not a wrong has been done and by whom. 
Afier that to consider the probable or possible motive. 

The other question in the present discussion is un- 
worthy of attention. When one has been a member 
of the board for seventeen years, and has usually had 
all possible nominations, and has usually had the 
larges: vote cast, and has been uniformly praised for 
efficient and disinterested service, it is a little late 
to get excited over the fact that a member of the 
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family has been in a clerical capacity in a publishing 
house for ten years, seven years before the member 
began service on the text-book committee. 


THE WEEK IN 
‘The debate in the senate on the Philippine tariff 
jill is taking a wide range, as was foreshadowed in 
this column last week, the policy advocated by the 
\emoeratie senators opening the way to a full dis- 
cussion of all phases of the general question, past, 
present, and future. It is not clear why the Dem- 
ocratie senators could not have deferred this debate 
until the general bill relating to the government of 
ihe Philippines came up; for the effect of engaging 
‘n it at this stage is to delay indefinitely action on 
ihe open and pressing question of the Philippine 
tariff, which is generally admitted to be urgent, in 
view of the decision of the supreme court upon the 
status of the Philippines. It is fortunate that 
(overnor-General ‘Taft happens to be in this coun- 
try at the present time, having been forced by ill 
health to take a brief leave of absence; for he will be 
able to give at first hand much needed information 
relating to the condition of the islands. 
* 


REVIEW. 


The obstacles in the way of the cession of the Dan- 
ish West Indies to the United States were somehow 
suddenly removed, and on the 24th of January 
Minister Brun, having received final instructions 
from Copenhagen, signed the instrument at Wash- 
ington in behalf of Denmark, and Secretary Hay 
signed it in behalf of the United States. Two days 
later it was sent to the senate. Its terms have not 
been officially published, but the purchase price is 
reported to be $5,000,000. This is larger than the 
sum currently mentioned during negotiations, but it 
is less than half the price fixed in the treaty which 
the senate rejected more than thirty years ago. The 
next stage will be the vote in the senate on the rati- 
fication of the treaty; and if that is successfully 
passed, the next will be a vote in both houses of con- 
gress on the appropriation of the purchase money. 

* * 

The three islands, St. Thonas, St. Croix or Santa 
Cruz, and St. John, which are covered by this ces- 
sion, have altogether an area of only 127 square 
miles, and a population of about 32,000, most of 
whom are blacks and mulattoes. They have brought 
ldenmark no revenue, but have been a steady drain 
ipon her resources. In themselves considered, they 
would not be a desirable acquisition for the United 
States, if they were given away; but their strategic 
position with reference to the pathways of com- 
merce gives them value. ‘They lie east of Porto 
Rico, and not more than forty or fifty miles distant, 
ind they guard one-of the most important entrances 
into the Caribbean. When the isthmian canal is 
huilt, the possession of these islands will be still 
ore important. It is interesting to observe that, 
if this purchase is completed, the distance between 
the easternmost tip of these islands and the western- 
ost of the Philippines will measure nearly 12,000 
iiles, or one-half of the way around the globe. 

* 


The senate has passed the bill referred to im this 
column last week for the establishment of a Depart- 
inent of Commerce. | There seems to be a growing 
need of another new department, with a responsible 
cabinet officer at the head, namely, a Department of 
Insular Affairs. If the treaty with Denmark is con- 
‘ummated, the United States will be in possession of 
the Philippines, Guam, Tutuila in the Samoan 
croup, the Hawaiian islands, Porto Rico, and the 
three Danish islands. Hawaii should, perhaps, be 
counted out, since the islands now constitute an or- 
vanized territory, but there can be no good reason 
‘or continuing the administration of the other 
islands indefinitely with the War department; and 
the interests represented are certainly large enough 
and the problems connected with them are difficult 
‘nough to require some systematic and well-ordered 
plan of-treatment, such as might be devised by a 
lepartment specially ereated for the purpose, 


The increasing solicitude which is felt among re- 
formers over the amendment to the House bill 


creating a permanent census bureau, which proposes 
to make all the employees of the twelfth census 
office eligible to transfer to the classified service is 
well grounded. When these employees were ap- 
pointed, congress deliberately refused to place them 
under the civil service rules. The positions were 
treated as patronage, and were openly parceled out 
among congressmen, so many to each. Now it is 
proposed unblushingly to load upon the government 
service all of these products of shameless spoilsism, 
with the obvious result of crowding out an equal 
number of applicants who have passed successfully 
the civil service tests. The bill is a mischievous at- 
tack upon the reform system, whose motive is undis- 
guised, and whose results must be far-reaching. It 
may be that timely publicity will kill the scheme. 


The uncertainties regarding the title of the 
Panama Canal Company to the property which it 
offers to convey, and the character and price of the 
concessions necessary to be secured from Colombia, if 
that route is adopted, are so serious, and their re- 
moval calls for so much time, that it is increasingly 
doubtful whether legislation can be had at this ses- 
sion, if congress waits until all these matters are out 
of the way. It is well known that there are certain 
large interests which would like nothing better than 
to have the building of a canal delayed as long as 
possible; but congress is in earnest in wishing an 
early beginning of the work, and there is no question 
about the practical unanimity of public sentiment. 
It may be that congress will find a way out of its 
perplexity by adopting some such proposition as the 
Spooner amendment, which gives authority for con- 
structing the canal, but leaves it with the President 
to determine whether the Panama proposition is 
valid and_ satisfactory, and if not, to adopt the 
Nicaragua route. 

* 2 * 

Holland’s unexpected offer to act as a sort of 
diplomatic agent for the Boer delegates, in an effort 
to bring about peace in South Africa, is made in such 
a spirit and with so explicit a disavowal of all at- 
tempt at intervention, that it should be impossible 
for the British government to resent it. If peace is 
ever to be had, there must be some one on the Boer 
side with whom negotiations can be carried on. It 
is obviously out of the question to get the scattered 
3oer commandoes together for that purpose; and 
Lord Salisbury is disinclined to consider any over- 
tures from President Kruger or his immediate ad- 
visers. He has, however, maintained that England 
could make no advances, and that, if overtures came, 
they must come from the Boers. The proffer of the 
Dutch government at least opens up a channel for 
such overtures, and it would bring a world-wide sense 
of relief if it were to hasten a settlement of the war. 


Nothing has occurred at Pekin, since the return 
of the court, to weaken the favorable impression 
made by the demeanor of the Emperor and the 
Dowager Empress on that occasion. The city is 
well policed and there have been no disturbances. 
For the first time since the western Powers have 
been in diplomatic relations with China, their repre- 
sentatives have been received by the Emperor on 
terms of perfect equality; and this reception was fol- 
lowed by a later audience, at which the Dowager Em- 
press was the’ principal figure, and the Emperor, al- 
though present, occupied an obviously subordinate 
position. The negotiations with Russia over the 
Manchurian convention are moving forward, with 
promise of a speedy conclusion. Russia is reported 
to have made some concessions from her first de- 
mands; but it is reported also that, simultaneously 
with the open and comparatively innocuous conven- 
tion, she is pushing a second and a secret conven- 
tion, in which the Russo-Chinese Bank represents 
her interests and secures the exclusive mining and 
railroad concessions which Russia found it impru- 
dent to include in the other convention, : 


(Continued from page 86.] 


a tussock caterpillar. He also observed these birds 
running after and catching little moths and flies, 
and also saw one of these birds pull off the hind body 
or abdomen of a large moth and devour it. These 
birds in the city will, he tells me, dart out into the 

open and apparently catch some insects and then 
perch on a neighboring tree or telephone pole. 

These birds, which on the whole eat few destructive 

insects, are occasionally, in a city, very voracious. 

Mr. Jontel had one hundred and fifty caterpillars of 

the silk worm promethea moth in the last stage on 

the shrubs in his back yard on Kast 117th street. 

The sparrows in the course of a couple of hours in 

the forenoon ate them all up. And some cater- 

pillars of the Japanese pernyi silk worm moth living 

on live oak trees were similarly massacred. He also . 
saw a small bird (species unknown) chase a “red- 

underwing,” seize it and eat the body, letting the 

wings drop to the ground. 

The insect-eating habits of birds have been re- 
cently described in a very interesting and satisfac- 
tory way by Sylvester D. Judd in a recent bulletin 
issued by the biological survey of the national de- 
partment of agriculture, entitled “The Relation of 
Sparrows to Agriculture.” Mr. Judd has made this 
subject a specialty for several years, spending a great 
deal of time in the fields, both in the Northern and 
Middle states, observing the habits of sparrows. 
And yet he writes me: “Personally I have never even 
seen a bird in the field give chase to a butterfly. 
The following birds, either in captivity or in the 
wild state, have been known to eat butterflies: The 
catbird, kingbird, wood pewee, purple martin, scarlet 
tanager, crow blackbird, cuckoo, English sparrow, 
song sparrow, and the migrant shrike. I do not 
know of a kind that feeds upon butterflies during 
any month of the year to the extent of one-tenth of 
one per cent. of its food.” This is certainly a strong 
statement, and is based on prolonged and very thor- 
ough investigations. 

In Florida, as we have been informed by Mrs. A. 
T. Hosson, the mocking bird frequently chases but- 
terflies, but she has not observed any other bird 
thus occupied. 

The wings of butterflies are often seen to be 
ragged and torn, and in some cases this may have 
been due to attempts on the part of birds to seize 
and devour them. Mr. Jontel informs me that he 
has noticed the hind wings of the hair-streak butter- 
flies which showed signs of having been bitten by 
birds. 

The question now arises whether in the tropics, 
where birds are more numerous, as well as butter- 
flies, the latter suffer from the bills of insectivoro1: 
birds. While crossing the lofty range of mountains 
between Cubaleo and Joyabaj, in Guatemala, Mr. 
Champion picked up a rare moth which dropped 
from the mouth of a bird on the wing. But this is 
an isolated case. 

lt is a rather remarkable fact that, after all thet 
has been written by Wallace and by H. W. Bates as 
to the immunity enjoyed by edible butterflies owing 
to their mimicking those which birds find distasteful 
owing to their pungent qualities, that a Dutch ento- 
mologist, Piepers, after a residence of twenty-eight 
years in Java, and other islands of the Kast Indian 
archipelago, only observed four cases of where but- 
terflies were followed by birds, in two of which pro- 
tected butterflies were captured and eaten. 

It would appear, then, from the observations made 
by collectors and students that it is only under very 
exceptional circumstances that birds take the trouble 
to follow butterflies in their devious and peculiarly 
unsteady flight. It may be that butterflies and 
rapid flying moths are protected from the jaws, or 
rather the bills, of birds by their extraordinary mode 
of flight. 

That there is any special protective relation be- 
tween bad tasting or palatable birds, as has been in- 
sisted on by Wallace and other English naturalists, 
why Fritz Muller, who lived many years in Germany, 
may well be questioned. We have always main- 
tained that the strong resemblance in shape, colors, ~ 
and markings between butterflies, i. e., that the so- 
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called cases in these insects of protective mimicry, 
was due to the action of light and moisture or the 
lack of it in producing similar styles of colorations 
and markings in butterflies of different groups—and 
this view is held by others, especially several German 
observers. 

And then, which mimics which is often a question. 
An English naturalist, G. F. Matthew, visiting the 
Solomon Islands, writes: ‘“A very interesting case of 
mimicry occurred here. A dark brown Eutaea, with 
broad white outer margins, and Danais insolata, wit) 
markings almost identical, were fairly plentiful; but 
to add to the confusion of things, a Hypolimnas, 
which on the wing might have been mistaken for 
either, was flying with them! Which mimicked 
which it was difficult to say, or the reason of the 
mimicry, as all three genera are avoided by birds 
both in the larva and perfect stages. 

The theories of Muller and of Bates have been 
stoutly maintained by Ultra-Darwinians, but there 
is on the part of some who have seen how seldom 
birds seem to care to chase butterflies of any kind 
a feeling that the theories in question have but a 
limited basis of fact. 

The matter is one of considerable interest, and 
more observations are needed. Should any of our 
readers keep their eyes open next summer, and ob- 
serve any cases of birds following, seizing, and de- 
vouring large moths or butterflies of any kind, we 
should esteem it a favor if they would send us an 
account of their observations. 

Providence, R. I. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH FRANKLIN. 


(Continued from page 87.) 


“The Many-Sided Franklin’: “Sayings of Poor 
Richard,” edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
Discussion: His home and school life. 
liow was his character formed? Relations with his 
brother. Was it right to leave him before he had served 
the full time of his apprenticeship? 
Let some pupil tell the difference between the Boston 
of to-day and the Boston of Franklin’s time. 
Have a secu:s' pupil tell why it was necessary to make 
sO many candies. (How is Boston lighted to-day?) 
Song. Tune: “Jack and Jill.” 
Honor him, 
Years cannot dim 
A fame that is undying. 
Tell to all, 
Both great and small, 
What always comes of trying. 
Child from first group of pupils.— 
Glance through the years, 
You’d scarce believe 
That one man could so much achieve. 
Child from second group.—How was it done? 
First child.— 
This way, I ween; 
He said his helpers were thirteen. 


(Enter several pupils.) 


A part of these now come to tell 
Just how his work was done so well. 


First rule (Temperance).—Do not either eat or drink 
too much. 

Second child (Silence).—Speak not, except to benefit 
yourself or others. 
Third child (Order).— 


Let all your things have their places. 
Let everything you do have its time. 


Fourth child (Resolution).— 


Resolve to do what you ought. 
Do without fail what you ought. 


Fifth child (Frugality)—Spend money only for the 
good of others or yourself. Waste nothing. 

Sixth rule (Industry).—Lose no time. Always be do- 
ing something useful. 

Seventh rule (Sincerity).—Deceive no one. 

Eighth rule (Justice).—Hurt no one. 
whom you ought to help. 

Ninth child (Moderation)—Do not resent injuries, 
even as much as you think they deserve. 

Tenth rule.—Be perfectly clean in body, clothes, and 
rocm. 

Eleventh rule (Tranquillity).—Do not be disturbed by 
small things or by common accidents that cannot be 
helped. 

All the rules,— 


Help those 


We ruled his life through days and nights; 
You, too, may rise to greater heights, 
Should you in least things faithful be, 
You shall, for your fidelity, 

Some day receive, like one of old, 

Reward for this, an hundred fold. 

Let some child here tell the story of the discovery of 
electricity and the invention of the lightning rod. 

Another child may tell of the first public library. A 
third pupil may tell of the first fire brigade. A fifth tell 
how houses were heated, and of the invention of the 
Franklin stove. 

(Enter “Poor Richard” and attendant Maxims. 
Richard” and Maxims wear colonial costumes.) 
Second group of children, addressing “Poor Richard”’.— 

What is your name? From your dress, I see 
You have come from the eighteenth century. 


Poor Richard.—- 
Out of the years, so dark and cold, 
While memory’s bees are humming,— 
Lifting the curtain from days of old, 
I, “Poor Richard,” am coming. 


“Poor 


Born in another century, 

Yet now, with a brave insistence, 
I come from 1733, 

To remind you of my existence. 


I bring you an alphabet to-day, 
Fit for poets or sages; 

Curious maxims, both grave and gay, 
Gifts from the buried ages. 


(Each child, representing a maxim, holds a card with 
the letter printed upon it.) 

First maxim, A.—All things are easy to industry. 

Second maxim, B.—By diligence and patience the 
mouse bit in two the cable. 

Third maxim, C.—Content is the philosopher’s stone, 
that turns all it touches into gold. 

Fourth maxim, D.—Diligence overcomes difficulties. 

Fifth maxim, E.—Experience keeps a dear school. 

Sixth maxim, F.—Fear to do ill,“and you need fear 
nought else. 

Seventh maxim, G.—God gives all things to industry. 

Eighth maxim, H.—Haste makes waste. 

Ninth maxim, I.—Industry need not wish. 

Tenth maxim, J.—Judge none, but keep thine own path 
straight. 

Eleventh maxim, K.—Keep conscience clear; then 
never fear. 

Twelfth maxim, L.—Laziness travels so slowly that 
Poverty soon overtakes him. 

Thirteenth maxim, M.—Men take more pains to make 
than mend. 

Fourteenth maxim, N.—Nothing so popular as good- 
ness. 

Fifteenth maxim, O0.—Observe al] men, thyself most. 

Sixteenth maxim, P.—Pain wastes the body; pleasure 
the understanding. 

Seventeenth maxim, Q.—Quarrels never could last 
long if on one side lay the wrong. 

Bighteenth maxim, R.—Rob not God nor the poor, lest 
thou ruin thyself. 

Nineteenth maxim, S.—Since thou are not sure of a 
minute, throw not away an hour. 

Twentieth maxim, T.—Time is the stuff that life is 
made of. 

Twenty-first maxim, U.—Up, sluggafd, and waste not 
life. 

Twenty-second maxim, V.—-Virtue and happiness are 
mother and daughter. 

Twenty-third maxim, W.—Write injuries in dust, bene- 
fits in marble. 

Twenty-fourth maxim, X.—’Xample is better than pre- 
cept. 

Twenty-fifth maxim, Y.—You may delay, but Time will 
not. 

Twenty-sixth maxim, Z—Zeal in a good cause is what 
we admire in others. 

Song. Tune, “Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 


Sing a song of letters, 
Twenty-six, no less, 

These make the alphabet, 

You must all confess. 

When they’re put together, 
And rightly are combined, 

All the wit and wisdom there 
That’s in the world you'll find. 


Let some pupil give an account of Franklin as a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, one of the 
framers of the constitution, and also tell of his ambas- 
sadorship to France and his services to the country dur- 
ing the war between England and America. 

Give an account of the closing years of his life. 

First group of children.—Benjamin Franklin died 
April 19, 1790, at the age of eighty-four years and three 
months. 

Pupil.— 
Now full of years and honors, won 
By toil, both day and night, 
His life work done, 
All laurel crowned, 
He passed from mortal sight. 
God called, and he was not, 
But we still reverently keep his memory, 


LAN GUAGE FOR EIGHTH GRADE. 


WRITING ABSTRACTS, 

An excellent way to study such a subject as his- 
tory is to write abstracts of each paragraph. The 
pupil must avoid copying, as far as this is possible. 
To copy requires no thought at all, it may become 
as mechanical as reading. Much copying is a posi- 
tive harm to the pupil’s power of thought. Of 
course it requires more effort to make an abstract 
and it will result in more errors. At first, it calls 
for considerable energy and honesty in the pupil’s ~ 
work. The printed page seems to express the 
thought so well and everything seems to be equally 
important; at first, the pupil can’t “see the wood for 
the trees.” But he must learn to see the thought in 
its large and essential features, and not let himself 
be lost in the details. 

You will have scant vesults if the mere order to 
make an abstract of the lesson is given; the pupil 
doesn’t know how or where to begin. The follow- 
ing suggestions and outlines by Miss Lockwood of 
the Hillhouse high school, New Haven, Conn., are 


what the pupils need:— 


EXERCISE IN WRITING ABSTRACTS. 

I. Condense a long sentence. 

Ex. Thus one object of curiosity succeeded an- 
other; hill, valley, stream, and woodland flitted by 
me like the shifting séenes of a magic lantern, and 
one train of thought gave place to another till, at 
length, in the after part of the day, we entered the 
broad and shady avenue of fine old trees which leads 
to the western gate of Rouen, and a few moments 
afterward were lost in the crowds and confusion of 
its narrow streets—“The Norman Diligence,” 
Longfellow. 

Making the Outline—We notice that the most 
important topics are the following:— 

1. What we saw. 3. In what place. 

2. When we arrived. 4. How our journey ended. 

If we wish to make the outline still more concise, 
we may write it in this way:— 

1. What. 3. Where. 

2. When. 4, How. 

The Abstract—The scenery and the thoughts 
suggested by it continually changed. Late in the 
day, we passed through a shady street leading to the 
gate of Rouen. We were soon bewildered in the 
cramped and crowded thoroughfares of the city. 

II. Write an abstract from a paragraph or from 
a short anecdote. 

Suggestion.—Pupils may decide what topics to 
select, the teacher guiding the selection, expression, 
and arrangement. Or, each pupil may make his own 
outline, and the class may decide which is the best, 
all using that one as the basis of the abstract. 

Paragraphs for this exercise may be selected from 
the reading books. Short anecdotes from “The 
Youth’s Companion” furnish excellent material for - 
the writing of abstracts. 

General directions for outlines of longer selec- 
tions:— 

1. Select but a few general topics. These may 
be sub-divided if necessary. 

2. Express each topic briefly, but definitely. 

3. See that the list of topics includes the whole 
subject, without repetition of the same thought in 
two or more of them. 

4. Arrange the topics carefully. 

5. Whenever possible, select for your first topic 
what will make a suitable introduction; and for the 
last, one which will be a good conlusion. The inter- 
vening topics may be called the discussion. 

IIT. Write an abstract of a story told in either 
prose or poetry. 

Suggestion.—The story should commonly be se- 
lected from one of the authors whose works are 
studied in class. The teacher may, however, find it 
profitable to vary the style of selections, choosing 
occasionally a good story from “St. Nicholas” or 
“Wide Awake,” “Harper’s Young People,” or “The 
Youth’s Companion.” 

The first exercise of this kind should be written 
in class. Select a story with which all are familiar. 


Let pupils dictate as to choice, form, and arrange- 
ment of topics, and the space to be devoted to each. 
Then let each topic in turn be developed by the class. 
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The following outline for “Rip Van Winkle” was 
prepared in this way:— 
{ 1. Where—village, houses. 
2. Who—ancestors, character. 
3. Family—wife, children. 
1. Introdue- | 4, Farm—former and present con- 
tion. dition. 
5. Occupations—amusing children, 
attending to business df 
ine others, gossiping at the inn. 
{ 6. Expedition—why, when, where. 
?. What he saw—strange acquaint- 
ance, amphitheatre. 
8. What he did—the flagon, its 
effects. 
9. Awakening—dog, gun, feelings. 
10. Return—homeward way, the 
house, the inn, the people, 


Il. Diseus- 
sion. 


his reception, perplexity, 
recognition, his daughter, his 
wife. 


III. Conelu- ¢ 11. Later Life—where, occupations. 
sion. | 12. Fame—influence of the story. 
This may be condensed, combining, for example, 
topics 6, 7, and 8; also 11 and 12; 1, 2, 4, and 5.— 
Lessons in English, Ginn & Co. 


WISCONSIN AT THE IEAD. 


If the teaching in the Wisconsin public schools is not the 
best in the United States, it will not be the fault of Hon. L. D. 


Ilarvey, state superintendent. For years I have watched with | 


deepest interest the work in that state, particularly along the 
lines of bringing the methods of instruction into harmony with 
the highest ideals in the arrangement and handling of subject 
matter, and how it can be most easily and rationally presented 
to the minds of the children, so that they will have the deepest, 
clearest, and fullest grasp of each subject taught. 

Not far from 1897, Superintendent Harvey laid d« wn four 
propositions or principles which he regarded as fundamental 
for teachers to know, to understa d, and to apply in each 
recitation in order to do the best kind of work. These propo- 
sitions related exclusively to the recitation and how the subject 
matter should be connected, both backward and forward, to 
what the child already knew and to what he would know. The 
same sweeping movement was intended for the pupils as well 
as for the teachers, in that the children should know the aim of 
each lesson, and that they should know, particularly in the 
upper grades, whether the aim had been realized. The idea 
was that the child should know definitely what he was endeav- 
oring to do, ard not to be left to follow a blind cowpath that 
led nowhere. 

The writer remembers distinctly, just after.the close of the 
Washington meeting of the National Educational Association, 
of asking Superintendent Harvey what was the best thing edu- 
eationally that he had worked out during the last three years, 
and he said the four fundamental propositions on the aim of 
the recitation. About half a day was spent talking over the 
subject and to which the writer submitted two additional 
propositions. 

In Wisconsin Superintendent Harvey lectured to the teachers 
on the recitation. He put his remarks in the most direct and 
practical manner, and he made them applicable to the recita- 
tion atthis hour. He did not leave the matter dangling in the 
air. To further his efforts and to reach every schoolroom, he 
gave to the county superintendents and institute conductors 
printed specimens of how to conduct recitations in accordance 
with the all-embracing pla nhe had worked out in the normal 
school in Milwaukee. Having reached the common school 
teachers quite generally and indoctrinated them int» the method 
and aim of the recitation, the next step was to bring the entire 
subject in its wider relations before the normal schoolfaculties 
of the state. Therefore a scheme was devised in October of 


1900 to hold a normal institute, constituted of all normal school 
faculties, in December, 1901, for the purpose of discussing all 
the subjects taught in the normal schools, the result of which 
was to unify, and to harmonize, and to specialize the entire 
normal school teaching energy along definite, yet broad, lines 
of work. After beginning this session of the institute proper, 
both general and special meetings were held. In one week 
the entire range of subjects was covered either in the general, 
or section meetings. Full reports of all papers read and dis- 
cussions of each are published, making a large, well printed, 
and substantially bound volume of nearly 500 pages. 

Topics were assigned to the teachers of the state normal 
schools, and for clear logical statement, the application of the 
principles of psychology to the immediate work of the recita- 
tion, the essays are of a very high order of merit. In my 
opinion, no other work issued in this country by any educa- 
tional authority or association has so many valuable points in 
its favor asthe report before me. The entire absence of rain- 
bow-chasing is its strongest and most valuable feature. 

In brief, the work was divided into the pedagogical — in- 
cluding psychology. the lesson plan, and the recitation ; and 
on subject matter: drawing. English, geography, history and 
allied branches, Latin and German, litera‘ure —including the 
library, mathematics, model school teachers’ work, music, 
physical training, presidents and boards of regents —their 
duties and obligatiqns; professional subjects, including geog- 


raphy and kindred subjects that can be correlated, — agricul- 
ture and laboratory work. 

This report is a mine of valuable pedagogical wisdom, and 
richly deserves a place in every teacher’s library in this 
country. 

It should be known not only to the normal school teachers of 
Wisconsin, but to all other teachers and educators who want to 
see and know how school work and school subjects ought to be 
organized and handled. Superintendent Harvey has done a 
great work, and he is entitled to the thanks of the educators 
of this country for what he has accomplished. 

To me the chief regret is that only a limited edition was 
printed, and a large number of persons will be deprived of the 
pleasure of reading what he and his co-workers. have done. 

Kansas City, Mo. J. M. Greenwood. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING OF ADDITION 
AND SUBSTRACTION. By Albert Duncan Yocum, 
Superintendent of Chester, Penn. Published by the 
Author. Paper. 92 pp. 

This is the best presentation yet made of the science 
and art, methods and devices, principles and philosophy 
of teaching addition and substraction. It is one of the 
few books of the year that is indispensable to every stu- 
dent of education from the standpoint of the school- 
room. In Berlin in 1869 the first extensive known effort 
to find what of number children know when they enter 
school discovered that, of 10,000 children tested, 73.69 
per cent. knew the number 4. Mr. Yocum employed 
seven expert teachers to make an investigation on the 
first day of school of all children with wnom it was their 
first day in school. 

Seventy-six per cent. could count without objects, and 
ninety-two with objects. 

Thirty-eight per cent. could add small numbers with- 
out objects, and seventy per cént. with objects. 

Bighty-two per cent. knew how many haads, fifty-eight 
per cent. how many fingers, seventy-eight per cent. how 
many legs a horse has. 

Forty per cent. recognized two groups of numbers. 

Fifty-eight per cent. knew small numbers concretely. 

Eighty per cent. understood the term “more” in regard 
to number. 

Fifty-four per cent. knew how many halves in a 
whole. 

Thirty-six per cent, knew that these parts should be 
equal. 

The average age was five and a half years. With the 
same caré and thoroughness Mr. Yocum has studied 
every phase of number knowledge and teaching so far 
as addition and subtraction are concerned. 


THE CHILD. A Study in the Evolution of Man. By 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, Ph.D., Lecturer on An- 
thropology in Clark University. Contemporary Science 
Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 
12, 495. Thirty-page bibliography, Two-page index. 
In this volume Dr, Chamberlain has brought together a 

vast amount of material bearing on the phylogenetic 

study of the child, drawn largely from the literature of 
anthropology. The author claims little in the way of 
originality, and at times we miss the unifying touch 
which a more interpretative study would give, but the 
book is full of suggestion for the thoughtful teacher. 

The material most likely to be of use to the teacher is 

found in the first six and last chapters. 

The opening chapter discusses the meaning of the help- 
lessness of infancy; nothing new its added to the inter- 
pretations of Fiske and Butler, but cumulative evidence 
is compiled. 

In chapter II, “the. meaning of youth and play” is il- 
luminative; many, perhaps most, of the current theories 
are ably summarized. On page 27 the conclusions are 
stated as emphatically as we have ever seen in any treat- 
ment of this subject. “Youth was furnished in the order 
of natural development to the animal as a means of 
utilizing and controlling the wealth of innate instincts 
and impulses in a new and higher fashion. In a word, 
animals, and man, especially, possess youth because it 
was necessary. to create art (( and civilization) from in- 
stincts through the transforming power of play. ... 
Youth has made possible the passage from the uncon- 
sciousness of instinct to the art of civilization ... 
The prolongation of infancy in the human race needed as 
a corollary the activity of youth to secure the wisdom 
and the strength of mature life. ‘ Language, poe- 
try, art, science, all begin in child’s play; the orator, the 
poet, the artist, the seeker after knowledge ‘play’ as 
surely and as naively as the child. 

“Resemblances of the young” is the next subject 
treated. The conclusion seems to be that normal young 
children are much alike—strongly racial. Individuality 
is an acquirement, an outgrowth of youth; those in 


whom the play instinct is dominant and persists develop 
individuality early. The average age of 100 actors, when 
they made their first great success, was *ighteen years. 
Of same number of musicians, average age of showing 
great talent, 9.92 years. Age of first publication of fifty- 
three poets is eighteen years. Artists showing ability, 
average age of fifty-three is 17.2 years. Inventors, novel- 
ists, and professional men all begin their work after 
twenty-one (so far as noted). One is prompted to ask 
is genius arrested development, incomplete development, 
or unsymmetrical development? This chapter suggests 
one question of pre-eminent importance: Shall schoo! 
work be adapted to the individual, or shall all individuals 
be adapted to the same work? 

Chapter four is a working out of the proposition, the 
child repeats the history of the race. Child development 
is studied in a great many phases, but nothing definitive 
is deduced. 

Indeed, it is an open question whether there can be 
anything definitive; a general statement of growth pe- 
riods may be given, which may be approximately true, 
but the apparent exceptions to its application will always 
be numerous. The wise teacher does not expect data 
about children will fit the child; these studies are only 
a help in interpreting moods and phases of child nature. 

The chapters on “the language and art of childhood” 
are suggestive to a limited degree. In the latter a strong 
plea is made for more spontaneity and freedom in chil- 
dren’s expression, particularly in drawing and other so- 
called “creative” work—which in reality is often so 
largely imitative as to be distasteful, and sometimes per- 
nicious. Dewey’s “The Child and Society” is an excellent 
supplement to this chapter. 

The reading of chapters seven to ten, inclusive, may 
well be postponed until the conclusions in chapter eleven 
have been considered, then it is interesting to study the 
data emphasizing the principles of racial resemblances 
and heredity. 

The book as a whole is an able argument for the rights 
of the individual; “back to nature” is the keynote, Un- 
fortunately, no one—unless it is Professor Dewey—has 
yet demonstrated how this attractive theory can be 
adapted to the demands which the “strenuous life’ makes 
upon our schools. The concluding sentence of the book 
well states the educational problem of the twentieth cen- 
tury: “If the education of the centuries to come be cast 
in the spirit of wisdom, the child will not, as now, lose 
so much in becoming a man, the man or woman lose so 
much through having been a child, but the childlike ele- 
ments necessary to the race’s full development will per- 
sist to the greater glory of the individual and the per- 
fection of mankind.” This recalls Professor Dewey’s pro- 
phetic statement: “Through education soc'ety can formu- 
late its own purposes, can organize its own means and 
resources, and thus shape itself with definiteness and 
economy in the direction in which it wishes to move.” 


WHO’S THE AUTHOR? A Guide to American Litera- 
ture. By Louis Harmon Peet. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 317 pp. (4x6.) Price, 50 cents. 

It is hardly conceivable that so much information about 
authors could be packed into a well-made book for fifty 
cents. As its name indicates, it furnishes a quick refer- 


ence to the authorship of novels, stories, essays, speeches, ~ 


songs, and general writings. How often in conversation 
the line of a well-known hymn, or a household phrase is 
uttered, and the combined efforts of the company—aided, 
perhaps, by a well-stocked library—cannot locate the 
quotation or name its author! Again, a book famous 
fifty years ago, but now little discussed, is alluded to, 
causing the inquisitive mind to repeat the query, ‘““Who’s 
the author?” With this compact volume at hand, much 
vexatious search may be spared; while a frequent revert- 
ing to its pages will result for the reader in a surprisingly 
wide knowledge of literary events up to the present year. 

The references are arranged alphabetically, giving 
titles or first lines. Each entry is followed by its nature 
(whether novel, poem, etc.), date—and often place—pub- 
lished, author, and remarks. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Laboratory Exercises to Accompany Storer and Landsay’s Chem- 


istry.” By G. W. Shaw.— ‘The Laws of Radiation and Absorp- 
tion.” Edited by D. B. Brace.—‘ Stories of Country Life.” By 
Sarah Powers Bradish. Price, 40 cents.——‘ Latin Composition.” 
By A. C. Mellick. Price, 49 cents.——‘‘ Shakespeare Studies — Mac- 
beth.” ByC. Porterand H.A.Clarke. Price, 56 cents.—‘ Leavitt's 
Outlines of Botany.” Price, $1.00——‘“‘ Geschichten von Deutschen 
Stiidten.” By Menco Stern. Price, $1.25 ——‘‘ Lectura y Conver- 
sacion” By T. Silva and A, Fourcaut, Price, 60 cents.——‘ Gar- 
rison’s Manual and Diagrams.” Price, 50 cents.——‘‘ Neidlinger’s 


Earth, Sky, and Airin Song.” BookIl. Price, 80 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

Elements and Notation of Music.” By J.M. Price, 
55 cents.——‘ Herbarium and Plant Description.” y W. H. D. 
Meier. Price.70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“A Child’s Garden of Verses.” By Robert Louis Stevenson. Price, 
60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Purgatorio of Dante.” Price, 50 cents. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 


| Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


| 


BRAIN FOOD and NERVE TONIC 


W/Z For thirty years without an equal asa remedy for brain 

iggy weariness, failure ef vital force, and for the prevention of 

mental and nervous debility. This vital nutriment sup- 

\ \aey plies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 

\Saee age often the only cause of disease. Pamphlet, with full in- 
formation, free on application to 


56 West 25th St., 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for catarrh, cold in the head, cold sores, and sore throat. By mail, 50 centa. 
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For Nérvousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


_eollection together. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 21-22: Central Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Boone. 


February 25-27: Department of ieabitsos. 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, III. 


February 25-27: Association of American 
Universities, Chicago, IIl. 


February: Péfinsylvania School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg. 


March 24-28: Winnebago County (Il1.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford, 


April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 


May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn, 


July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 


July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. The Augusta Teachers’ 
Association met January 24 at the Smith 
school building. Miss Elizabeth Hall of 
the Lewiston training school addressed 
the organization upon the subject of 
“Language.” 

ROCKLAND. The semi-annual session 
of the Knox County Teachers’ Association 
was held here January 24, upwards of 125 
teachers and other representatives being 
present. Superintendent eorge C. 
Minard of Rockland delivered the address 
of welcome, and Superintendent Gilford 
B. Butler of South Thomaston responded. 
State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of 
Auburn and Professor A. J. Roberts of 
Colby delivered interesting addresses. 
Edward Lovejoy, principal of the Camden 
high school, read a paper on “The Science 
and Art of Literature.” A feature of the 
morning session was a general discussion 
on “The Modern Methods of Teaching.” 
The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Gilford B. Butler of 
South Thomaston; secretary, Miss Anna 
Coughlin of Rockland: executive commit- 
tee, Henry Upton of Roekport, Parker T. 
Pearson of Warren, and Rachael Beals of 
Thomaston. 


VERMONT. 


ESSEX JUNCTION. Clarence EB. Mar- 
tin, formerly principal of the Essex Clas- 
sical Institute, has been elected principal 
of the high school. 

NEWBURY. Charles Keeler has been 
appointed principal of the Newbnry Acad- 
emy. He is a graduate of Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 


NORTH BENNINGTON, J. Francis 


Allison of Essex, Conn.. has been elected 
superintendent of schools, vice Frank P. 
Davison, who goes to Montague, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BROOKLINE. An important epoch in 
the public history of Brookline was 
marked by the presentation on January 31 
of $1,000 worth of plastic art work which 
had been collected from various places in 
this country and Europe. The donor was 
Caleb Chase. There were exercises at the 
Pierce grammar school, upon the walls of 
which the art works were placed. Be- 
sides Mr. Chase, there were present the 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D. D., Michael 
Driscoll, and Mrs. Edith C. Baker, repre- 
senting the school board, Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich, and William H. Lin- 
coln, who made a similar gift to the 
school named in honor of him. Miss 
Mary McSkimmon, principal, presided, 
and in a few words Mr. Chase presented 
his gift. The formal acceptance was by 
Dr. Lyon. Mr. Driscoll and Superintend- 
ent Aldrich made remarks, and there were 
vyoeal selections by pupils. About a year 
ago Mr. Chase announced that he would 
give the school a collection of statuary, 
bas-reliefs, busts. and friezes, and he has 
flevoted considerable time to getting the 
Some of the repro- 
ductions were imported from Munich, 
others being bought from one of the local 
dealers. January 31 was the tenth anni- 
versary of the principalship of Miss Mc- 
Skimmon. 

LOWELL. The trustees of the Lowell 
textile school held their annual meeting 
in Boston January 27. These officers 
were elected: President, A. G. Cumnock; 
vice-president, A. S. Cooel; clerk, James 
T. Smith; treasurer, A. G. Pollard. The 
textile school is to have a new home, 
which will comprise a group of buildings 
365x260 feet on the outside, around an 
open court, the central portion being three 
stories, and the wings two stories in 
height, and giving about 70,000 square feet 
of floor space. The buildings stand upon 
a lot containing 154,000 square feet of 
land, at the western end of the Moody- 
street bridge over the Merrimac river, on 
an eminence overlooking the rapids below 
Pawtucket falls, in a most sightly posi- 
tion, and a lease of two acres in the im- 
mediate vicinity has been obtained on 
nominal terms, for the protection of the 
buildings and for park purposes, The 
school now has ninety day scholars, which 
is ten more, it is said, than the aggregate 
of day scholars in all the textile schools 
in England, and 374 night pupils. For 
the latter, the full capacity of the present 
quarters has been reachéd. The school 
has an equipment valued at $100,000, all 
given to it. The departments now thor- 
oughly equipped and working are cotton, 
woolen, and worsted spinning, weaving, 
decorative art, textile design, chemistry, 
and laboratory dyeing and finishing. A 
full equipment is -possessed for commer- 
cial dyeing and finishing, but it cannot be 
used until the school gets into its new 
quarters. A_ specialty is made of 
machine drawing and the elements of me- 
chanics, and there are large classes. 
There are also full courses as applied to 
mills and textile machinery in mechanical 
and electrical engineering, which will be 
developed in the new buildings, For the 
buildings and land Frederick F. Ayer has 
given $70,000, and the state $70,000. It is 
hoped to occupy the new buildings at the 
beginning of the school year next fall. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. At a recent meeting 
of the trustees of Wesleyan University, 
plans were discussed for raising the pro- 
posed $1,000,000 fund for the university. 
It is expected to raise the greater part 
through the Methodist Episcopal churches 
of the country and the university alumni. 
A committee of five will be chosen to pre- 
cent the matter to the alumni. It is 
hoped to have the fund complete for the 
bi-centennial celebration, next year, of 
the birth of John Wesley. 

GLASTONBURY. A teachers’ meeting 
was held in the Free Academy building 


January 31. The order of exercises was 
as follows: Reading, Mrs. Alene Samp- 
son, Glastonbury, Miss Lore. Griswold, 


Glastonbury; “The Necessity for the 
Teacher to Adapt Herself to the View 
Point of the Pupil,” Miss Helen Lyman, 
Glastonbury, J. H. Hutchins, Glastonbury; 
“How to Help the Dull Pupil,” Miss Ella 
A. Brown, Glastonbury, H. E. Cottle. 
Glastonbury; ‘‘How to Work the Graded 
System in a One-room School,” Miss Bes- 
sie B. Brainard, Glastonbury, Mrs. H. P. 
C. Miller, Glastenbury; “Temperance 
Physiology: What to Teach,” W. B. Fer- 
guson, Middletown; “The Teacher’s Con- 
tribution to Society and Society's Contri- 
bution to the Teacher,” Willis L 
Twitchell, Hartford, 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


FOUR OLD GREEKS. 


cents. For the second and third grades. 


in sepia. Cloth. 104 pages. 
For the third and fourth grades. 


CLASSIC MYTHS. 


Donall. Cloth. 208 pages. 
For the third and fourth grades. 


NORSE STORIES. 


Illustrated by George Wright. 


College. 
For the fourth and fifth grades. 


cents. 


Mars and Miss Squire. Cloth. 


(Nearly ready.) 


V. Brown. 


By Jennie Hall, Jnstructor in History in the 
Chicago Normal School. 
from Greek sources, by Raymond Perry. Cloth. 224 pages. 


CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTER 


For introduction, 30 cents. 


By Mary Catherine Judd, Principal of the Lincoln 
School, Minneapolis. 
For introduction, 35 cents. 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Lee Bates. 
Cloth. 275 pages. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 


(Nearly ready.) For the Primary Grades. 


THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER. 


throughout in colors by Miss Corbett, ‘‘ The Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies.’’ Cloth. 


By M E. Smith, of the Lewis-Ch tin School, 
ESKIMO STORIES. e ewis amp Schoo 


With 75 half-tone illustrations by Howard 
Cloth. (Ready in February.) For the first and second grades. 


SEND FOR LISTS OF OUR NEW BOOKS. 


With 39 illustrations 
For introduction, 35 


By Maud Menefee. 
* With 8 illustrations 


Illustrated by Angus Mac- 


Edited by Katharine 


Professor of Literature in Wellesley 
For introduction, 40 


By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Illustrated by Miss 


By Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Illustrated 


Chicago 


RAND, McNALLY, & COMPANY 


New York 


London 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


ALL KINDS 


Public Schools 
We are. the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 


Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


City Superintendent Maxwell submitted 
his annual report of the year ending July 
31, 1901, at the final meeting of the Cen- 
tral board. Dr. Maxwell finds that 15.7 
per cent. of the estimated population of 
the city attend the public schools. In 
Queens the ratio is .197; in Richmond, 
-179; in Manhat‘an- Bronx and Brooklyn, .155. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx the rate 
of increase in the average attendance dur- 
ing the past year was 4.9 per cent., while 
the rate of increase in the sittings was 6.8 
per cent. In Brooklyn, on the other 
hand, the rate of increase in the average 
attendance was 5 per cent., and the rate 
of increase in the sittings only 4.8 per cent. 

The average age‘of graduates is given 


in the following table: 
Bovs. 


Borough. Yrs. Mos. 8. 

14 14 

The deductions drawn from this table 

follow: — 


The fact that the boys and girls who 
graduate from the seven-year course in 
the elementary schools of Manhattan and 
the Bronx are, on the average, quite as 
old as the boys and girls who graduate 
from the eight-year courses in the ele- 
mentary schools of Brooklyn and Queens, 
and that they are older than the gradu- 
ates of the Richmond schools, destroys the 


last argument that remained to those who 
advocate the maintenance of a seven- 
year course of study in the elementary 
schools, A seven-year course is made for 
the bright pupils, and places the average 
and dull pupils at a decided disadvantage. 
An ‘eight-year course is best adapted for 
the average and the dull pupils, who 
must, in the nature of things, constitute 
the great majority, while provision may 
easily be made for the bright pupils to 
graduate in seven years, if they are able 
to accomplish the work of the grades in 
that time. 

In connection with the course of study, 
two problems call for immediate solution: 
First, shall we have an eight-year course 
of study for the entire city, as we have 
for Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, or 
a seven-year course of study, as we have 
in Manhattan and the Bronx? Second, 
shall the teaching of French and German 
be introduced in the elementary schools 
of Brooklyn and Richmond, as they are in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens? 

The cost per pupil, as based on the 
average attendance, is given as follows: — 

Gen’l Spee’! 


Fund. Fund. Total. 

Manhattan and the 
36.89 17.81 54.70 
The report says of this: It will be no- 


ticed that expenditure per capita derived 
from the special fund in Brooklyn is less 
than the similar expenditure in Manhat- 
tan; while the expenditure derived from 
the general fund—cost of teachers’ sala- 
ries, supervision, ete.—is considerably 
higher in Brooklyn than it is in Manhat- 
tan. This fact is accounted for by the 
great number of superfluous supervisors 
in Brooklyn. For the entire city there is 
one supervising officer, not teaching, for 
every 16.4 teachers. In Manhattan and 
the Bronx there is one supervising officer 
for every 22.6 teachers; in Brooklyn there 
is one for every 12 teachers; in Queens 
there is one for every 12.2 teachers; and 
in Richmond there is one for every 13.3 
teachers. From this statement it will be 
seen that supervision costs much more in 
Brooklyn than in any other borough. It 
should in fairness, however, be stated 
that in Manhattan and the Bronx there 
are many teachers employed as clerks to 
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principals who are not reckoned in this 
enumeration. 

As I have pointed out in former reports, 
the number of supervising officers might 
be reduced very considerably, not only 
without injury, but with positive advan- 
tage to the system, The money that 
would be saved by such a reduction is 
constantly needed for the extension of our 
school system in other directions, such as 
the establishment of kindergartens and 
for the extension of the manual training 
system. 

The per capita cost in the evening 
schools varies as follows: Manhattan- 
Bronx, $15.69; Brooklyn, $19.31; Queens, 
$9.65; Richmond, $6.55. “The cost per 
capita in evening schools, particularly in 
Brooklyn,” Dr. Maxwell says, “is out of 
all proportion to the amount of good ac- 
complished by these schools. Though the 
evening schoels were in session in Brook- 
lyn less than half the school year, yet the 
cost per pupil for two hours’ instruction 
per day was nearly half the cost per pupil 
for five hours’ instruction per day in the 
day schools throughout the year.” 

The court of appeals has handed down 
its decision in the Goldey case in favor 
of Mr. Goldey. This decision places four 
men and ten women teachers in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx on the eligible list 
for principals without examination, they 
bolding licenses granted by the city super- 
intendent prior to 1865 entitling them to 
serve as principals, 

At the annual meeting of the Principals’ 
Association for the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, the following officers 
were unanimously elected for tne ensuing 
year: President, William J. O’shea; vice- 
president, Isaac B. Sprague; secretary, 
Edgar Vanderbilt ; treasurer, William G. Hess, 

McKinley day, in accordance with the 
proclamation of the governor, was appro- 
priately observed by all the schools. 

Hoi Scholastikoi, at its recent annual 
meeting, elected tHe following officers: 
President, J. W. Davis; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. L. Ettinger; second  vice- 
president, P. H. Hopkins; secretary, L, 
W. Goldrich; treasurer, J. T. Nolan. The 
committee on entertainment consists of 
T. W. Churchill, E. A. Page, W. F, Lyons, 
W. C. Hess, and W. F. Hudson. Abner 
C. Holley is president of the executive 
committee. The annual dinner will be 
held April 5, 

Calvin Patterson, principal of the 
girls’ high school, Brooklyn, died sud- 
denly on January 28. 

At the annual dinner of the Alumni As- 
sociation of public school 77, held on Feb- 
ruary 1, the principal, Edward A. Page, 
was the guest of honor. ‘I‘he speakers of 
the evening referred frequently to the 
idea broached by this association that 
there should be a general alumni associa- 
tion for the graduates of the public 
schools of the whole city. Mr. Page spoke 
particularly of the aims of the associa- 
tion, and said the desire is to form an 
organization the aims of which should be 
altruistic, rather than selfish. 

“There are many things in the public 
school system,” he said, ‘which might be 
slightly changed or modified, if timely 
and sensible suggestions were made. For 
instance, there is the matter of the cur- 
riculum, 
subjects taught in the public schools of 
Murray Hill section should be taught 
without modification in sections of the 
city where a large proportion of the chil- 
dren are of foreign birth? We do not 
suggest anything radical, but surely some- 
thing could be done in this connection 
which would make what may be good at 
the present time a great deal better. 

“Then, again, there is the question of 
accommodation, which is constantly crop- 
ping up. Surely it would not be amiss to 
tender some suggestion, the outcome of 
careful consideration by representative 
graduates of the public schools, which 
would be of value,” 

The retiring school board of Brooklyn 
tendered a complimentary dinner on 
January 29 to its president, Charles E, 
Robertson, and at the same time pre- 
sented him with a silver loving cup. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The chief feature of the February 
issue of the Critic is the first installment 
of Joseph Conrad’s serial _ story, 
“Typhoon.” As may be conjectured, 
“Typhoon” is a sea story, and is one of 
the best that Mr. Conrad has yet written. 
The second paper on “The Great Reviews 
of the World” appears in the February 
humber, and is devoted to “The French 
Reviews,” Th, Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) 


Is it reasonable to say that the. 


JOURNAL OF 


furnishes the text, which covers the 


founding and fortunes of the leading 
French Revues, together with appropriate 
biographical data. The illustrations in- 
clude portraits of founders and editors, 
past and present, together with fac- 
similes of title pages, etc. Few writers 
of the younger generation are more popu- 
lar or more widely read: than Winston 
Churchill, and the illustrated interview 
with Mr Churchill published in this num- 
ber should prove of unusual interest. 
The articles of more serious moment num- 
ber Gerald Stanley Lee’s “Interferences 
with the Reading Habit,” Professor Wil- 
liam H. Johnson’s appreciation of Low- 
ell, and A. I. au P. Coleman’s short paper 
dealing with Andrew Lang’s recent vol- 
ume on Tennyson. Current fiction is re- 
viewed by various hands, the most inter- 
esting notice being the Baroness von 
Heyking’s article on “The Benefactress.” 
As usual, The Lounger contains apt com- 
ment and an appropriate selection of por- 
traits, among which are a drawing of 
Norman Hapgood by H. C. Anderson, as 
well as portraits of Gilbert Parker, M. P., 
M. Hugues Le Roux, Miss Mildred How- 
ells, the late William Ellery Channing, 
together with two pictures of Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell, the English actress who is 
now playing her first engagement in New York, 


—The special features of the February 
Review of Reviews are a character sketch 
of the new secretary of the treasury, the 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, by Johnson Brig- 
ham; briefer articles, also illustrated, on 
President-elect Palma of Cuba and Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University; a study of “Wireless Teleg- 
raphy and Signor Marconi’s Triumph,” by 
Carl Snyder (with pictures); illustrated 
articles on “Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory as They Are To-day,” by 
Charles M. Harger, and “The Turkish 


_ Situation,” by “One Born in Turkey”; 


and a discussion of “lhe Treatment of 
Anarchism,” by Henry Holt. C. H. Mat- 
son describes an interesting attempt of 
Kansas farmers to circumvent’ the 
machinations of the grain-buyers’ trust 
in that state, and there is also a brief ac- 
count of a Wisconsin experiment in 
organizing a co-operative local telephone 
service at the minimum cost. -The edito- 
rial department, “The Progress of the 
World,” “The Record of Current Events,” 
and the cartoon department are largely 


concerned with live topics of inter- 
national interest. 
—February Success has strik- 


ingly attractive table of contents; it 
might be called the Lincoln number. 


The cover design, by P. L. Hoyt, shows 
the great commoner resting at his rail- 
splitting to study, and an article by ex- 
Speaker Galusha A. Grow, a personal 
friend of Abraham Lincoln, tells of Lin- 
coln’s most trying week in the White 
House. Lewis Nixon, the proprietor of 
the Crescent City ship works at Eliza- 


_bethport, N. J.,.contributes an article 


which predicts how submarine boats will, 
undoubtedly, alter naval warfare. Other 
important articles are: “Training for the 
Duties of Home Life,” by Mary A. Liver- 
more; ‘Machine Tools That Seem to 
Have Human Instinct,” by Frank Hix 
Fayant; “American Rule Is Giving Cuba 
New Life,” by Emilio Nunez; “A Cripple 
Whose Energy Gives Inspiration,’ by 
Theodore Dreiser; “Habits That Make 
Men and Women Boomerang Targets,” 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; “What Musician 
Will Win Success?” by Jan Kubelik; and 
“To Girls Who Wish to Become Operatic 
Stars,” by Lilli Lehman. The important 
series, “Business and the Larger Life,’ 
which is being conduc.ved by Edwin Mark- 
ham, is continued in this number. -The 
achievements of the world are faithfully 
recorded. The up-to-date tone of Success 


EDUCATION. 


JOHN 


splendid monument he has ‘eft! . . 


national life. 


the School Review for December, 1901. 


4 Park St., Boston 


‘* We have lately lost a very distinguished example of the teacher, not only of history, 


but of morals, and of the vital connection existing between the two. 
The true historian must be a philosopher, and 


if a philosopher, then an inquirer into moral tendencies, into the great drift and trend of 
We are too apt to take up the study of history in mosaic fashion 


— here a bit and there a bit, quite carefully worked over and prepared, but without any 
idea of how it fits together.” — Caro.ine Hazarp, President of Wellesley College, in 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Grammar Schools....... 1 
Fiske’s Civil Government of the United States for High Schools, $1.00 
Correspondence is solicited. Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
85 Fifth Ave., New York 


FIsKE 


Whata 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


makes it invaluable to those who wish to 
keep abreast of modern progress. 


—The contributions to the Inter- 
national Monthly for February are of a 
high order, both as to contents and the 


manner of presentation, and will com- 
mend the magazine to all those who are 
interested in the larger questions of the 
time. “Trusts, Trade Unions, and the 
National Minimum,’ by Sidney Webb, is 
of special interest, in spite of the rather 
dark view which it takes of the relations 
between capital ana labor in the United 
States. “Europe and Armenia,” by 
Archag Tchobanian, is of great interest. 
The story is a moving one, as well as of a 
rare historical interest. ‘The Poetry of 
the South” is an appreciative study by 
Hamilton W. Mabie of Lanier, Hayne, 
Timrod, and other Southern poets who 
appeared immediately after the close of 
the great Civil War, and who, even under 
such circumstances, made real contribu- 
tions to American literature. Professor 
Simmel of the University of Berlin con- 
cludes in this number his essay on ‘‘Ger- 
man Tendencies Since 1870’; Professor 
Santayana of Harvard University con- 
tributes a scholarly article on Plato; and 
Professor Edward lL. Thorndike of Co- 
lumbia University gives the results of 
curious and valuable researches in the do- ' 
main of animal psychology. “The 
Chronicle of the Month” is by Joseph B. | 
Bishop of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

—A most interesting and timely contri- | 
bution to the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
February is ‘““My Impressions of American 
Women,” by His Excellency Wu Ting- | 
fang, Chinese minister to the United 
States. Clifford Howard describes 
Madame Modjeska’s paradise of a home 
in Southern California, and Franklin B. 
Wiley writes of “The Summer Homes of | 
Well-known People,” telling and showing 
where such famous folk as Paderewski 
and Marion Crawford and a dozen others 
spend the warm months. For the chil- 
dren are “The Journal’s Puzzle School,” a 
new game, and a description of how to 
make “smoke pictures.” The editorial 
page is given up to the first of the 
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DIPLOMAS 


For any kind of school, in any quantity desired — whether one or a 


thousand be needed. 


Complete line carried in stock, or lithographed to order. 
SEND US NAME OF SCHOOL 
GIVE US NUMBER REQUIRED 
and full particulars, with illustrated circular and full size samples, will be mailed. 
AMES AND ROLLINSON CO. 
DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS 
202 Broadway, New York 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


“mothers’ meetings,” a new department, 
and several clever poems and short stories 
are printed in “Under the Evening 
Lamp.” In the departmental section Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs’ talks on education 
continue, Mrs. Sangster has a special page 
for ‘“‘When Days of Illness Come,” and all 
the regular departments maintain the high 
standard of the magazine. The pictorial 
features include a double page showing 
“The College Girl in Music and Drama.” 
By the Curtis Publishing Company, whila- 
delphia. One dollar a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


The Century Magazine for February; 
$4.00a year. New Vork. 

Lippincott’s for February: terms. $2.50 a year, 
Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott Company. 

The Forum for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Review of Reviews for February ; terms, 
year. New York, 

The Cosmopolit-rn for February. New York, 

Ladies’ Home Journal tor February; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia, 

St. Nicholas for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York 

Frank Leslie's Topular Monthly for February ; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York 

The Homiletic Review for February ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February ; terms. $4.00 
ayear. Boston. 

The Catholic World for February; terms, $3.00a 
year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for February: terms, $2.00 

year. Cleveland, 


terms, 
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Primary and Advanced Subjects 
Fully Treated. 


Good Teachers need these Charts. 
Poor Teachers must have them 


The American Primary Chart. 
30 x 40 Inches. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Reading, Carefully Graded. 
Word and Object Method Combined. 
A complete System of Phonics. 
Fine Illustrations Lithographed in Colors. 
Vertical Writing. 
Primary Arithmetic. 
Multiplication Tables. 
Tables of Weights and Measures. 
Geographical Definitions. 
Beautiful Chart of Colors. 
Primary Drawing, Carefully Graded. 
Primary Music. 
Every sheet bound in cloth. Adjustabie Revolving Stand. 
The most complete Reading and Primary Chart. 


Price, $6.00. 


To be appreciated this Chart must be seen, there- 
fore we will send a set toany school desiring Charts, 
to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 


THE MoCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


4430 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
] EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 

ks for the co-operation of college authorities. 

roperly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The annual report of the provost to the 
board of trustees of the University of 
_ Pennsylvania covering the period of Sep- 
tember 1, 1900, to September 1, 1901, to- 
gether with the report of the treasurer 
for the same period, has just appeared, 
forming a handsomely-printed volume of 
249 pages. It gives an interesting review 
of the work of the university, and of the 
important events of the year. Appro- 
priate reference is made to those who 
were removed by death or resignation, 
notably to Mr. Sims, Professor Jackson, 
Professor Essig, and Dr. Boardman. 
The personal statistics of the year were 
as follows:— 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS, AND IN- 


STRUCTORS. 
The college 107 
Department of philosophy .......--- 51 
Department of law 
Department of medicine .......----- 95 
Laboratory of hygiene ...........-- ; 4 
Department of dentistry ......------ 42 
Department of veterinary medicine.. 24 
Emeritus professors 4 
344 
Duplications 79 

STUDENTS. 
THE COMETS .. 1,006 
Department of philosophy........--- 168 
Department of 347 
Department of medicine...........-- 566 
Laboratory of hygiene...........+--- 
Department of dentistry.........---- 417 
Department of veterinary medicine.. 60 
2,582 


The following additions to Columbia 
University teaching staff have been made: 
Under the faculty of Columbia College, 
John Cabor, Jr., M. E., assistant in the 
department of physics, to succeed George 
B. Pegram, promoted; under the faculty 
- of applied science, Wilson E. Davis, A. B., 
assistant in the department of mining; 
under the faculty of medicine, William K. 
Draper, M. D., instructor in the depart- 
ment of medical diagnosis, vice Henry A. 
Griffin, M. D., resigned; and Arthur M. 
Shrady, M. D., instructor in the depart- 
ment of physical, vice William K. Draper, 
M. D., promoted. 

The Harvard Union library has recently 
received a gift of 400 books from J. B. 
Gerrish of the class of 1871. 

Dr. Edwin C. Bolles, Dickson professor 
of English and American history at Tufts 
College, is quite ill at his home at College 
hill. Professor Lawrence B. Evans takes 
charge of all the history classes until after 
mid-year. 

Samuel McC. Lindsay, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed by 
President Roosevelt as commissioner of 
education of Porto Rico, to succeed Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh. Dr. Lindsay will con- 
tinue the work begun by his predecessor, 
and will follow the same methods pursued 
by Dr. Brumbaugh in establishing a public 
school system on the island on distinctly 
American lines. ‘she new commissioner 
expects to leave Philadelphia for Porto 
Rico on the first of February. 

Professor Lindsay was born in Pitts- 
burg in 1869. He graduated from Penn- 
sylvania in 1889, and subsequently took 
five years of post-graduate work at the 
Universities of Pennsylvania, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome, Paris, and Halle, receiving 
his doctor’s degree from the latter. For 
six years he was the sociological editof 
and associate editor of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, of which institution he at pres- 
ent holds the presidency. In 1892, while 
a student on the continent, he acted as a 
special agent of tne senate finance com- 
mittee to report on wholesale prices in 
Europe, and in 1899-1900 served as expert 
agent of the United States industrial 
commission to report on railroad labor. 
He is also the author of several works on 
social conditions, and many articles and 
on statistical and sociological 


essays 
topics. 

President Faunce of Brown University 
bas started on an extensive tour in the 


Every School Board 


SEE 


it is one. 


The Standard of the Public 
Schools is raised through 


that every book is covered with our Covers 
—not half of them or part of them. | 

The saving created results from the systematic 
use and methods of this “ system.” 

It is just as important to cover all books as 


USING THE | 
‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


we give this important advice :— 


Also 


that every Teacher's desk is supplied with our 
Self-Binders and Transparent Paper, 

Instant Repairs to any damage occurring to 
the inside of the books can thus be made, 
preventing further destruction. 


ected by the 


ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, and UNIFORMITY Ben system.” 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


Samples Free. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


South. He will spend a week at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and on his way back 
he will attend alumni reunions at Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. He 
will take a trip through the West in the 
early spring. From March 9 to 16 he will 
preach and lecture at the University of 
Chicago. He will attend the banquet of 
the Chicago alumni, and _ will meet 
alumni associations in Cleveland and 
Pittsburg, and will deliver addresses at 
the University of Michigan and Bryn 
Mawr College. During the late winter he. 
will visit Yale, Dartmouth, and Mt. Hol- 
yoke. 

Rev. Daniel S. Bradley of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was elected president of 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia, by a unani- 
mous vote at a meeting of the trustees 
January 28. 

Professor Edmund J. James, who has 
just been elected president of North- 
western University, was born in Jackson- 
ville, Ill., forty-seven years ago. He was 
prepared for college in tne classical high 
school connected with the state normal 
school at Bloomington, entered 
Northwestern in the fall of 1873. He 
went to Harvard in 1874, and, after gradu- 
ating there studied at Berlin, Leipsic, and 
Halle, where he took the degrees of A. M. 
and Ph.D. He returned to this country in 
1877, and became principal of the Evan- 
ston high school. Two years later he was 
chosen principal of the state normal 
school, where:‘he remained four years. In 
41083 he was called to the University of 
Pennsylvania as professor of public ad- 
ministration, and remained with that in- 
stitution for thirteen years. 

He was the organizer of the Wharton 
school of finance and economy in Phila- 
delphia—the first school of its kind in the 
country. In February, 1896, he was called 
to the University of Chicago as professor 
of administration and director of the ex- 
tension department of the universicy. 

Northwestern University, founded as a 
college of liberal arts ip 1855, has ex» 
panded with the growth of Chicago until 
it has become one ox. the leading institu- 
tions of its kind in the United States, 
with property valued at more than $6,000,- 
000, a faculty of 250 instructors, and 2,590 
students. It was the first institution in 
the United States to adopt a graded three- 
year medical course, and this was later 
advanced to four. It was the first in the 
West to reorganize its law school after the 
Harvard model. In recent years the un'‘- 
versity has taken the lead in university 
settlement work among the poorer dis- 
tricts of Chicago. It has large settle- 
ment buildings in the Northwest and 
Southwest sections of the city, and 
through these establishments is doing 
much work for the uplifting of the work- 
ing population. Within the last year the 
university authorities acquired the old 
Tremont hotel at an expenditure of $500,- 
000. The building is to be remode'ed and 
used, not only as the home of the dental, 
law, and pharmacy schools, but also as a 
rallying centre for reunions of the several 
alumni clubs and associations of Chi- 
cagoans owing allegiance to North- 
western as their alma mater. 

A statement of the members of Harvard 
University by states and foreign coun- 
tries, compiled by the Crimson, shows 
that the university has representatives 
from every state and territory, excepting 
New Mexico and Nevada; and also from 
Canada, which is represented by forty 
men; Bulgaria, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, Morocco, Norway, Spain, Swit- 


zerland, Trinidad, and Venezuela. Of the 
total number of students, 4,152, Massachu- 
setts has 2,222. New York is second, with 
347, and Pennsylvania third, with 162. 
Ohio has 148; Illinois, 139; Maine, 123; 
New Hampshire, 85; Missouri, 64; Con- 
necticut, 55; New Jersey and California, 
each 50; Wisconsin, 35; Indiana, 33; 
Kentucky, 29; and Michigan, 22. The 
remainder are scattered about in smaller 
numbers among the various states and 
foreign countries. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
trustees of Boston University, the report 
of the finance committee showed that the 
fiscal year was closed with no liabilities 
in the form of floating debt. The legacies 
received during the year amounted to 
$14,477.88; outright gifts to $5,370; and 
gifts subject to annuities to $27,806.16. 
Total, $47,634.04. Receipts in the form of 
fees from students showed a gain of 
$3,608.08 over thé preceding year. At the 
recommendation of the finance committee, 
it was voted that the $13,708.88 received 
from the estate of S. S. Stevens of Balti- 
more be held as a commemorative fund, 
and until it can be increased to the full 
endowment of the originally intended pro- 
fessorship, be called the “S. S. Stevens 
Lectureship.” The following trustees 
were re-elected for five years: J. D. Flint, 
C. T. Gallagher, Charles Parkhurst, J. D. 
Pickles, and Silas Pierce. The following 
were elected new members of the board: 


Hon. Albert C. Houghton of North Adams, 


Mrs. Henry O. Cushman of Boston, presi- 


‘dent of the Massachusetts Society for the 


University Education of Women, R. R. 
Robinson of Malden, and James N, Brown 
of New York. All officers were re-elected, 
Dean Buell of the School of Theology was 
granted leave of absence from the first of 
April to matriculation day, next October, 
which, at his own request, was substituted 
for the Sabbatic year. 

Leave of absence for the spring term 
was also voted to Professor Black of the 
English department, College of Liberal 
Arts, to enable him to comply with the 
request of the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow to deliver two lectures in 
that city, and to receive investiture as 
doctor of laws. 

The annual Harvard-Yale debate will 
be held on Monday, May 12, at New 
Haven. Yale must submit the question 
by March 31, and Harvard will have the 
choice of sides. 

Especial interest always attaches to the 
annual report of Dean Briggs on the con- 
dition of Harvard College, as the aean 
comes perhaps more closely in contact 
with the students themselves than any 
other officer of the university, and conse- 
quently sees at close range the matters 
which he reviews. 

One very interesting fact brought out is 
that there has been an increase in the 
numb@r of “dropped” freshmen, This in- 
crease Dean Briggs is inclined to ascribe 
to harder requirements in the course, 
“My own belief,” he says, “connects the 
increase of dropped freshmen with the in- 
crease of conferences and short tests in 
our large lecture courses, and with the 
corresponding decrease of weight given to 
examinations—for which students may be 
transiently prepared by skillful coaches, 
Most dropped freshmen are dropped for 
want of C’s; and it seems harder for a 
lazy freshman to get C than it was some 
years ago. This theory that-more fresh- 
men are dropped because our tests have 
become more frequent and searching, and 
because our marking has become harder, 
does not, it is true, explain why students 
who had escaped censure till the end of 


- chology, 


the year failed then; nor is the theory ca- 
pable of proof; yet, so far as I can judge, 
the average freshman does as much work 
as ever; and no other theory accounts for 
the increase of failures.” 

The dean supplements his former ex- 
pressions as to the need of more scholar- 
ships by a thorough discussion of the mat- 
ter, which he closes as follows: — 

“In dwelling on the need of scholar- 
ships, I do not forget that men may be 
pauperized. It is commonplace to say 
that every student, rich or poor, is more 
or less of a pauper in receiving a college 
education; and it is almost equally com- 
monplace to say that in America the 
strength of any One generation is found in 
large part among men whose parents can- 
not pay their college expenses, and who 


through scholarships are enabled to rise - 


to their true intellectual level. Byen a 
student of mediocre power may justify 
college aid; for, as Senator Hoar re- 
marked in his address to our high 
school scholars, much of the good work 
of the world is the work of dull men who 
have done their best. 

“For the degree of doctor of philosophy 
none but students for whom the higher 
learning is the natural and inevitable aim 
should be encouraged to study; men who 
profit by more than a single year of sub- 
sidized graduate instruction are a strong 
and chosen few; boys worth helping 
through college are unnumbered. Every 
year eager and deserving youths are 
turned away from the best college oppor- 
tunities for want of money; and others 
who dare to come struggle with constant 
anxiety, and are tempted by the obvious 
but disastrous, economy of underfeeding. 
The risk of an occasional beggar is 
nothing to such a risk as this. The col- 
lege does its best to find for students 
profitable work, and to prevent dangerous 
hardship; no one unfamiliar with the in- 
ner workings of its government begins to 
know how much time and effort are spent 
in the problems of heedy students; yet 
though a youth of ‘high scholarship’ and 
‘high character’ is seldom allowed to go 
away for want of money, the definition of 
‘high scholarship’ becomes more and more 
exacting. Harvard College might well 
- twice as many scholarships as it has 

ow,”’ 


Co-education is to be practicall - 
doned by the University of ae A 
new women’s college is to be erected on 
the university grounds, pledges for $1,- 
500,000 having been secured by President 
Harper for this work. Helen Gould is 
said to be one of the donors. 


About sixty courses will be offered at 
the Harvard summer school, which will be 
held from July 5 to August 15. The 
courses will be in modern and ancient 
languages, history and government, psy- 
education, public speaking 
mathematics, designing, music, science, 
geography, and physical training. They 
will be conducted almost entirely by Har- 
vard instructors, and will be especially 
adapted to meet the needs of teachers now 
in service and those who intend to be- 
come teachers. Some of the more ele- 
mentary courses, however, are also in- 
tended for beginners. In addition to the 
regular courses, a series of lectures will 
be given by superintendents and princi- 
pals of schools, open to all members of the 
university, on contemporary educational 
activities. 


Dr. George A, Barton, the head of the 


department of Biblical literature and 
Semitic languages of Bryn Mawr, has been 
granted a leave of absence, in order that 
he may act as director of the American 
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COPTOBIO.. 
Stories of the Tuscan Artists........................ 
John Chinaman and a Few Others................... 
County and Town in England............ 


Some New Books. 


Author Publisher. . 
MeLaughlin Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .55 
Meier “ “ .70 
Stevenson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. .60 
Brace American Book Company. 
Bradish “ “ 40 
Mellick “ “ 
Neidlinger “ Ae -80 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 50 
Bolton Charles Scribner's Sons, 15 
Fletcher “ 7.50 
Canfiela The Macmillan Company, 
Menpes “ “ ‘ “ 6.00 
Schafer Longmans, Green, & Co., ‘ 1.00 
Dodge G. P, Putnain’s Sons, 
Fleming “ 1,80 
Hurl Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .75 
Wade E. P. Dutton & Cu , New York. 1,50 
Wherry “ “ 4.00 
Parker “ “ 259 


FISHER 
TEACHERS’ 


120 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . - Reliable. 


AGENCY 
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The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, We want competent teachers 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, onto. 


Now is the time to register.- If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


School of Oriental Research in Palestine, 
Its quarters are in Jerusalem, and its sup- 
port and management are in the hands of 
some twenty institutions in America. 


Lord Strathcona, lord rector of aber- 
deen University, announces that his 
health and his inability to discharge the 
duties of the position compel him to de- 
cline a re-election. The radical students 
have agreed to invite Lord Rosebery to 
stand for lord rector in succession to Lord 
Strathcona. 

The debate between Michigan anu Penn- 
sylvania Universities will be heid in 
Philadelphia on March 7. Heretofore all 
inter-university contests have been ‘held 
in the American Academy of Music, but 
the committee in charge this year are con- 
sidering the advisability of holding it in 
one of the university buildings. 

Pennsylvania will uphold the affirma- 
tive side of the question, which is ‘‘That 
the system of compulsory voting should 
be adopted in the United States.” 


One of the most valuable collections of 
Americana extant, the Clinton papers, 
was presented to Columbia Universi.y vy 
William Schermerhorn, chairman of the 
board of trustees. The papers were 
bought from Dodd, Mead, « Co., who got 
them from the Vlinton family. col- 
lection inciudes the correspondence of 
DeWitt Clinton with Presidents Adams, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Jefferson, and 
Van Buren, Aaron Burr, Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, John Jay, Henry Clay, Robert Ful- 
ton, John Jacob Astor, and Lafayette, 


POPULAR AND SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO WINTER:RESORTS. 
Commencing February 18, Seaboard Air 
Line railway will inaugurate through 
Pullman drawing room sleeper service be- 
tween Old Point Comfort and Jackson- 
ville, via Richmond, in addition to their 
superb service. This special service car 
be taken advantage of by tourists en route 
to the Carolinas and Florida, either going 
or returning, as tickets via this line per- 
mit long stop-overs. Literature and full 
information can be secured of all agents. 
Boston office, 306 Washington street. 


VARIETIES 


Hetty—“The French word for law is 
feminine. Isn’t that funny?’ 

Frank—“I don’t know. The law is 
dreadfully uncertain, you know.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while: teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, . 


WANTED—* man of en- 
ergy, integrity, 
WEBSTER’s | 2nd ability to represent our New and 
INTERNATIONAL] Enlarged Edition of Webster's inter- 
nati Dictionary in your county, 
Address, giving references, age, and 
experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


It is essential in a sketching crayon 
that the worker get evenness as well as 
smoothness from its use. The Dixon 
Crucible Company has secured such re- 
sults in the sketching crayons which they 
are now offering.... For general use 
these pencils are wholly delightful, 
whether in studio or office where pencils 
are required. One of our artists, E. J. 
Read, says:— 

“T have used the Dixon’s ‘sketching 
crayons,’ and find them to work delight- 
fully smooth and even, giving that clean, 


soft gray line so essential to art work.’ — 
The Art Interchange. 


For the meeting in Chicago of the De- 
partment of Supérintendents, N. BH. A., 
the Wabash railroad will sell return 
tickets at one-third the regular fare, and 
their ates are less than other lines, mak- 
ing as fast time, Their service from New 
England is the best. Pullman palace 
sleeping cars leave Boston at 1 p. m., and 
6.19 p. m., running through to Chicago in 
less than twenty-seven hours. The 
Wabash office is at 176 Washington street, 
Boston, jan2 ¢.0.w.-5t 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 


RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
Portsmouth, Va. 


J OF will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


VERY HANDY WHEN IT CAN BE DEPENDED UPON. 


Utica, N. ¥.— (Long distance telephone.) Can you give me someone to take the place for a month or 
two of our teacher of English?—Superintendent George Griffith, Jan. 12, 1902. - 
isermnone.) Charles E. Kech, Patchogue, is just the man tor you.—To Mr. Grifith, Jan. 12. 
r. Kech began work Jan. 13. We expect to pay him at the rate of $1400 per year.—Mr, Griffith, Jan. %. 
Canastota, N. Y. (Long distance telephone.) Can you send us an eighth-grade teacher to begin Mon- 
day? We pay $500. Never mind calling me up again, we will leave chvice to you; just pick out the 
best you have, and be sure she gets here arn George H. Ottaway, Canastota,N Y., Jan, 26, 1902. 
Thanks to your kindness, Miss Richardson reached us and began work yesterday. Weare very much 


pleased with her appearance and manner, and feel sure that she will render us excellent service. Piease | 


accept my thanks tor your kindness.—From Mr. Ottaway, Jan. 28. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 years. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


d with 
The Albert thousand schools and calleges. Fine Arts 
t o ene 
Teachers argest and best known Agency in the Wes Building, 


-page Year Boo ree. 
Agency. Pe C. J. ALBERT, Manager. J- Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 3888 
TEACH ERY’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. 


best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on oraddress . 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU anager. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sweci+l advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Te EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, MANAGER. 
NEW YoOrK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Kldg. PORTLADD, Ore , 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D C.,1505 Penn Ave. DENVEF, Coi., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN F RAD CISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. - 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Selis Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Correspondence is invited. 
| 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpDG. Drs Mornsgs, lowa. 


W k ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


AKKON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior teachers. Established in 1889, 4 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


BUREA Recommends teachers hea 
Teachers Wanted New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No. @1 E. 9th &1.. New Vork. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When eorresponding with our advertisers, please mention this journal, |” 


Elements and Notation of Music.......... 
Herbarium and Plant 
Laws of Radiation and Absorption.................. 
stories of Country 
Earth, Sky. and Air in Song 
The Animals of the 
History of Architecture. 
The College Student and His Problems.............. 
Directions for Class Work in Practical Physiology. a _ _ 
| 
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Some More Epoch-Making Books — 


Notable Books for Mid-Year Classes 


in the 


Four Great Americans 


SERIES 


FOUR AMERICAN 
INVENTORS 


For Young American Readers 
BY FRANCES M. PERRY 


The Story of Robert Fulton 
The Hero of the Steamboat 


The Story of Eli Whitney 
The Hero of the Cotton Gin 
The Story of Samuel F. B. Morse 
The Hero of the Telegraph 


The Story of Thomas A. Edison 
The Hero of the Electric Light 


Cloth, 260 pages. ILLUSTRATIONS, Price, 50 cts. 


A OTHER NOTABLE VOLUME 


Great 
Biographical Stories 


Great Americans 


For Young American 
Readers... 


EDITED BY 
JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 


HESE Life Stories lay the foun- 

dation for the study of BIOGRAPHY 
and History; they stimulate a desire 
for further HisTORICAL READING ; they 
cultivate a taste for the Best LITER- 
ATURE; and by inspiring examples they 
teach patriotism. 


The Arithmetic Primer 


A NUMBER BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
Designed to Precede Any Series of Arithmetics 


By FRANK H. HALL 


ye THe WERNER ARITHMETICS (A Three Book Course) 
wther of THe HALt ARITHMETICS (A Two Book Course) 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 
For introduction, $1.50 

Foundations of Botany is anew book by Mr. Bergen, whose “Elements 
of Botany” has come to be the most widely used recent text-book on the 
subject in the higher schools and academies of the country. 

Foundations of Botany is sufficient to prepare for any college or 
university which accepts botany as an entrance requirement. It offers an 
extended and comprehensive course for schools that wish to devote an en- 
tire year to the subject, and provides the teacher who has only a minimum 
amount of time with the distinct advantage of a considerable option as 
regards the kind and amount of work which he shall present to his classes. 


MEIER’S HERBARIUS1 AND PLANT DESCRIPTION 
With Directions for Collecting, Pressing, and Mounting Specimens 


By W. H. D, Meier, Superintendent of Schools, Griggsville, Ill. Portfolio 


containing 25 sheets for description and preservation of specimens. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 


DAVIS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
For introduction, $1.25 

Immediately upon its appearance this book was recognized as the most 
scholarly, and, at the same time, the most practical text-book in elementary 
physical geography ever issued in this country. 

Throughout the work the physical environment of man as determining 
his ways of living, both social and political, is emphasized. One of the 
happy features of the book is a simple yet interesting style, which adapts it 
to the use of those who have not had courses in geometry, physics, chemis- 


Cloth, 128 pages. COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. Price, postpaid, 25 ets. 


“ Zhe Publications ot the Wenger School There are other recent books on our list 
Boo ompany invariably stan or some be 
new and valuable ideas.” which also stand for new and 

his fact is striking!y illustrated in HALL’ : ; hich we shall be gla 
ARITHMETIC PRIMER, tional ideas, and about w bic £ 

For the first time, work for beginners bas | fo correspond with educational people. 

been provided so that the child 1s taught to 


try, astronomy, or geology. 


MYERS’ ROME: ITS RISE AND FALL 
A Second Edition bringing the narrative down to A. D. 800, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Committee of the American Histori- 
cal Association. For introduction, $1.25. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON BOSTON NEW.YORK | CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


RAPHIA AND REED WEAVING. 


Also Paper and Cardboard Construction 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 

This book is pnblished to meet a growing demand, The Raphia and Reed work is unique, and will 
for some systematic instruction in work with. beof great help to all who are looking for some- 
these new materials. thing new and attractive for the lower grades. 

All the lessons are illustrated to show models of The book coutains, also, a course in paper and 
the objects to be made ani the detaiis of the work, | cardboard construction, and another course in free 
making them perfectly intelligible to the inexper-| weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting 
ienced teacher. colors. 

: Cloth binding. 132 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

We furnish, also, the Raphia and Reed Material, which is becoming so popular. Send for circular 
giving prices for the various kinds and sizes. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St 


JJUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the mo-t remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Urder of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


- By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the work« of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cuttp Stupy or TH CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

_. This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Sq. 


Publishers. 


Summer Schools. 


PUBLISHING 


43-47 East 10th St. 


UNIVER ST price 


COMPANY [@) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


BOSTON, MASS. 
; M 


anners—Morals 


> 

» ‘What mother, what teacher, has not wished for a 
» book that shall preseiit in small compass a friendly, but @ 
withal complete, explanation of all those points in man- 
> 


ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
children, some one of her pupils, daily (yes, hourly) ? 
presses her to explain ’——tle raisons d’etre of the 
many exactions in the matter of couduct which children 4 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- @ 
» tunely instructed by their older friends. The children in 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater ‘ 
re to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
f Mrs. Dewey’s two new books are placed in their hands ¢% 
to be peruved at home and to be stuc‘ed at school.”— @ 


SCHOOL AND Home EpvcaTIon, March, 1900, 


Lessons on Mora!s, Mrs. Newey, 75 cts. : 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 4 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City , 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Lessons on Nanners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 
> 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvuom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, = not utilize it 
ata gentee) and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THEN correspondi with our advertise 
WwW please mention this journal, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Summer School 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work is especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well] as men admitted 
to all the courses except in Kngineering and in 
Geological Field-Work. For pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman, 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu vation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTeER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvorn, A. M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan Taomeson. Princiva!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WinsHiP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boaton. 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's free. 

N. BE. PUBLISHING CO. 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
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